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Left- 
George L. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
and Chairman of the ex- 
ecutive comm'ttee for Life 
Insurance Week. 


Right- 
Theodore M. Riehle, man- 
ager in New York for the 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and president of 
the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
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Congratulating the 1937 Life Insurance Week Committee 





upon this dramatic and significant illustration of 
The Week's powerful slogan . . . 


The sooner you plan your future the better your future will be. 
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Steps That Lead To Nowhere 


O melancholy is quite equal to that evoked by a childhood scene 
N revisited. Mere chance, however, and not an outburst of over- 
ripe romanticism directed our steps unexpectedly toward the 
desolate, unkempt plot of ground that once served as the site of the 
local schoolhouse. A center of influence when the village was 
young, it was first marooned by the coming of the railroad and its 
downfall completed by the ravages of a mid-night fire. 

Abandoned long ago, the grounds where scampering, unbridled 
feet once thwarted the growth of even the hardiest of weeds are 
now thick with brush and brambles. Trees that were, perchance, 
wind-cast seedlings trampled into the soil by the steps of the last 
child to leave the old school, now raise their branches high above 
the surrounding fields. The first buds of spring promise that in a 
few short weeks the wildflowers here will bloom with vivid color 
and lure, no doubt, many a passer-by who will at length find him- 
self being led down memory’s lane to a vista of the days when the 
shouts and laughter of youth rang and reechoed about these prem- 
ises with boisterous and unfettered gayety. And across the dim 
horizon of time will dance, in all of childhood’s innocence and en- 
thusiasm, boys and girls who long since have reached their jour- 
ney’s real end, sobered by the joys and sorrows, the rewards and 
rebuffs that the years have bestowed upon them. 

He who would allow his steps to be led back along the actual 
setting of this scene of his fancy must first pass through the for- 
bidding thicket and follow the faint trail of the old pathway that 
leads up once terraced slopes to the ruins of the building. Em- 
bedded in the approach are stairs of stone. Though seemingly 
staunch and useful, a closer inspection will reveal them as steps 
that lead to nowhere. The arduous climber will find only empti- 
ness and disappointment at their summit. A few crumbling bricks, 
a spar or two of rotting timber—that is all. 

In other days those who followed that path and climbed those 
steps were on the road that led to a better, broader and fuller un- 
derstanding of life and the things of life. Boys and girls of bygone 
generations, eager to equip themselves for the adventure ahead, 
approached by these steps their classrooms. There from history 
was learned that true happiness came only to those who were 
willing to suffer unselfishly toil and sorrow in behalf of persons or 
things they loved; and conversely, that frustration was inevitably 
the lot of those who allowed avarice and greed to guide their way 
through life. Arithmetic enabled them to determine that the prod- 
uct of ambition and lust never equalled the accumulated worth of 
humility and morality; and geography taught them that the ideal 
place for romance, victory and glory was wherever a life might be 
lived in honesty, integrity and in respect for the rights of others. 

A flight of stairs, as all else in life, must be so placed as to serve 
man and aid him in the attainment of some worthy purpose. Steps 
that lead to nowhere occasion loss of time and energy. They defeat 
progress and endanger even life itself. 

Young men and women of every age must be constantly on 
their guard against use of outmoded, outworn approaches in their 
struggle to succeed. They must be careful in their selection of the 
implements designed and proffered to aid them in their daily tasks. 
They must assure themselves that the steps they prepare to climb 
rise to the place in life they seek. Those who rely on methods and 
means that others have discarded, those who undertake their life’s 
work without envisioning the end of the road they are journeying, 
are like those who climb the steps which lead to nowhere in the 


old school grounds. 
ts 











At last acriticism of 


agency recruiting and tratn- 


ing methods combined with 
definite suggestions of what 


to do about it! 


BOUT five years ago an ar- 
A ticle by the writer was 
published on ‘“conserva- 
tion,” in which it was pointed out 
that conservation began with the 
writing of the application, and 
whether or not that article had 
anything to do with it, neverthe- 
less, during the last three or four 
years, and more particularly dur- 
ing the last year, there has been a 
general awakening to the absolute 
necessity for “Quality” rather than 
“Volume” production. 

Many addresses have been made 
and many articles written in late 
months stressing the importance 
of agency building, and herein lies 
the very success or failure of the 
business, but as yet, with a few 
exceptions, no one has apparently 
advocated the real need of the in- 
surance business, which is a more 
comprehensive education of man- 
agers and agents. 

The following facts and sugges- 
tions apply to both Ordinary and 
Industrial companies, and if there 
is any difference in the needs of 
each, it is the Industrial companies 
that really need the more strenu- 
ous educational program. The pub- 
lic is much more enlightened on 
insurance today than fifteen or 
twenty-five years ago due to 
having been subjected to more in- 
tensive and more intelligent solici 
tation, and when the buyer knows 
more than the seller about a prod- 
uct, the seller has little chance to 
meet sales resistance or convince 
the buyer he has a_ desirable 
product. 

The insurance business is the 
biggest business in the world to- 
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day, yet it has more misfit and un- 
qualified men representing it than 
any other business in the world. 
Who is to blame? The executives 
and agency managers who are sup- 
posed to be responsible for produc- 
tion, of course. 

Today less than 20 per cent of 
all insurance agents in America 
are making an actual living. What 
a condemnation! Again, who is 
responsible? Again, those same 
executives and agency managers. 
The agents themselves are to be 
pitied rather than censured—they 
have never had a chance. 

Who ever heard of a large man- 
ufacturing jeweler hiring a black- 
smith to make or repair fine 


watches? Or, of an airplane fac 
tory hiring a carpenter to assemble 
or repair airplane motors? Or, of 
a large bank hiring a grocery clerk 
to handle all its investments? Or, 
of a truck driver becoming a rail 
road engineer in a few weeks or 
months? Or, of a young man with 
only a common school education 
becoming a noted surgeon merely 
by studying physiology and watch- 
ing some doctor perform a fe¥ 
operations? Or, of even a college 
graduate reading a few law books, 
listening to a few trials and then 
becoming a successful corporation 
lawyer? 

Foolish, you say—of course 
it is, but no more foolish than it 
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surance companies who, every da) 
in the year, take these same men 
and, after only a few days or weeks 
of poor instruction, expect them to 
make a living, become big pro- 
ducers and help build a big. suc- 
cessful insurance company. 

Again referring to the above 
employees and professions. The 
men are first selected because of 
education or natural ability to 
*make good in their chosen work 
and then they are given years (not 
weeks or months) of training. 
Every mechanic must serve an ap- 
prenticeship before he becomes an 
acknowledged master of his trade. 

In almost every other line of 
business today millions are spent 


Robert Yarnall Richie 


to educate employees and make 
experts in their line. Manufac- 
turers require their sales man- 
agers, service managers and even 
field mechanics, to go to the fac- 
tory nearly every year to learn new 
methods of manufacture and watch 
the assembling of their products, 
so that they may fully understand 
what they are selling and servicing. 

Many lines of business have com- 
plete training courses, not only for 
the beginner, but for the seasoned 
employees, whereby they are train- 
ed and kept fully conversant with 
the changing times, new methods, 
etc.; and what is the result in these 
other lines of business? Do these 
companies consider the time and 


The writer of the accompany- 
ing article has had experience as 
both an Industrial and Ordinary 
agent and has had experience in 
nearly every phase of home of- 
fice work and for the pest sev- 
eral years has had charge of 
home office underwriting and 
renewal departments of a com- 
paratively small company, being 
to a great extent responsible for 
the class of business issued and 
the conservation of the business 
in force. 


money spent for education and 
training wasted? On the contrary, 
they figure it time and money well 
spent, for through it they have a 
staff of well-trained employees who 
are capable, not only of handling 
the business entrusted to them, 
but also of making a good living 
for themselves. Furthermore, their 
turnover in man power is small, 


and many of the employees boast 
of ten, fifteen and twenty years of 
continuous service. But of all the 


insurance agents in the United 
States today, how many can boast 
of even ten years continuous ser- 
vice with any one company? 

You may say that is the fault of 
the agent. No, it is the fault of 
those responsible for agency build- 
ing. Then you may remind that 
we are now training men through 
C. L. U. methods. We will take for 
granted that C. L. U. is a fine 
thing, but it is for only a select 
Sew and does not reach the masses. 
Cc. L. U. is fine for the man who 
has already had years of life in- 
surance selling experience and has 
gotten into the big producers’ ranks 
and is located in the big cities 
where many large insurance buy- 
ers are located, but it is next to 
worthless for the beginner and 
those in rural territory where the 
average policy is around $1,000 and 
where the average buyer is inter- 
ested only in guaranteeing himself 
a decent burial or, at most, a smali 
nest egg or income for his depen- 
dents. 

No one would think of taking a 
child out of the third grade at 
school and sending him to college 
with the expectation of having him 
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graduate from college with high 
honors in four years. Neither can 
you take the average laborer, gro- 
cery clerk, truck driver or even the 
bank teller and expect to change 
him into a successful life insur- 
ance agent with a thorough and 
complete knowledge of the insur- 
ance business in a few weeks. It 
simply cannot be done. 

Too often those employing agents 
hire the first unemployed man who 
comes along looking for a job. As 
a rule such men are not really in- 
terested in the insurance business, 
but only turn to it as temporary 
employment and for weekly check 
until something better or in their 
line shows up. The usual method 
applied in employing agents is 
about as follows: 


Through Rose Colored Glasses 


The general agent, manager or 
superintendent talks to the pros- 
pective agent for several hours 
during which time he paints a very 
rosy picture of the money to be 
made selling life insurance and how 
quickly one can rise to fame and 
fortune in the insurance business. 
During these few hours he tries to 
cram into the prospect’s head all 
the knowledge of the insurance 
business he himself has gained 
through years of experience. The 
prospect is then given a rate book 
and specimen policy and told to 
study them over and become famil- 
iar with them and report back the 
next day when he will be shown how 
to go out and sell the business. The 
next day the general agent, man- 
ager or some assistant goes with 
the new agent and makes a sale or 
two and this is repeated for pos- 
sibly three or four days. At the 
end of this time the general agent, 
manager or assistant generally has 
the excuse that he has other busi- 
ness to attend to, so he tells the 
agent “Go to it boy, its easy—you 
will soon be a million dollar pro- 
ducer.” 

Is it any wonder that only one 
in twenty makes a living and even 
fewer achieve real success in the 
life insurance business? 

The foregoing methods may be 
disputed by some, but either thosc 
or similar methods must be too 
generally used as is proved by the 
turnover and failures each year. 

Some statements have been made 
relative to what it costs to pro- 
duce a good agent, but how many 
companies ever actually spent 
money to really educate and train 
a successful agent? Do not com- 
panies charge as expense of pro- 
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ducing one good agent all the 
money they lost on the nineteen 
failures? And, don’t they merely, 
in most instances, pay a general 
agent or manager a high commis- 
sion, salary or allowance and leave 
it up to him to hire and train 
agents? And if he produces one or 
five good agents in a year, don’t 
they charge all that year’s expenses 
up to the securing of that one or 
five agents? 

So what is the answer? The 
answer is education. Then, how? 

Begin by taking every general 
agent, manager, superintendent and 
those entrusted with employing 
agents, into the home office for a 
thorough course of training on 
how the company wants its busi- 
ness handled; what kind of business 
the company wants; how it is 
underwritten at the home office 
and how it is handled afterwards. 
Drill thoroughly into these men 
the company’s attitude in all phases 
of the business and sell them on 
the idea that the company is al- 
ways right and has a very definite 
reason for all its rules and regula- 
tions. The men mentioned above 
should know as much about the 
company and its methods and busi- 
ness in general as the departmental 
managers in the home office, for in 
the field they are “The Company” 
and should be as capable of han- 
dling the company’s business as 
the home office executives. 


“Trade Secrets” 


There has in the past been a 
tendency on the part of those in 
charge to not allow the other fel- 
low to learn too much about the 
business for fear he might become 
more proficient than his boss. How 
selfish, conceited and shortsighted 
such men are! Why can’t they see 
that the more proficient those un- 
der them become, the easier their 
work will be and the farther they 
themselves will advance. 

A large proportion of general 
agents, managers, superintendents 
and those in charge in the field who 
have had ten to twenty years ex- 
perience and may know how to se- 
cure an application, still know ea 
very small part of what they should 
know about their company’s busi- 
ness. Knowing how many millions 
of insurance in force, how many 
millions of assets and how many 
millions of surplus a company has, 
is not material to selling life in- 
surance, nor is it necessary for field 
men to be actuaries or know all 
about net premiums, loading, mor- 
tality or the company’s investment 






portfolio, but they should knoy 
(but don’t) their rate book ang 
policy contracts by heart. 

A teacher cannot teach that 
which he himself does not know, 
therefore, start by teaching the 
teacher, then follow this up with 
education and training of agents 
This education should be conducted 
somewhat along the lines of regy- 
lar school work. 

First, the grade school. A com. 
plete knowledge of the company’s 
manual, rate book and policy con. 
tracts to be obtained through 4 
definite study course and written 
examinations. This _ schooling 
should last two to four weeks. 






















Logical Progression 






Second, the high school. After 
satisfactory passing the first exam. 
inations, and not until then, the 
agent can be taken into the fied 
for actual demonstration in selling, 
but the teacher should do all the 
selling for the first week or » 
after which the agent should be 
permitted to make some sales talks, 
but always when accompanied by 
the teacher so he can be coached 
along. This should be continued 
for two to four weeks and dur 
ing this period written examina 
tions should be required. 

Third, the college course. After 
completing the first four to eight 
weeks study and training and pass 
ing satisfactory written examina 
tions, the agent can then be per- 
mitted to go alone, but his train 
ing should be continued on how te 
plan his work, prospecting, and he 
should be given assistance in clos 
ing any difficult case and taught 
how to meet competition by point- 
ing out the advantages of his pol 
icy without knocking his competi- 
tor, remembering that all life im 
surance policies are good and wil 
be fulfilled according to their 
terms. This college course should 
continue for three to four months, 
at the expiration of which time the 
agent should have sufficient know? 
edge to proceed alone. That is, pre 
viding he had the proper back 
ground and qualifications to start 
with and further providing that his 
instruction and education wer 
properly administered. 

Now assuming all the foregoing 
was properly carried out — what 
have you? You should have #@ 
agent who is thoroughly familiar 
with his company’s manual, rat 
book and policy contracts and om 
who knows how to sell insurant 
The result should show a fair Ww 
ume of quality business, but mak 
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every man understand you are not 
interested in volume except inso- 
far as it is good renewable busi- 
ness. 

Some might feel that the cost 
would be prohibitive, but the fact 
jis it would not be as expensive as 
present and past methods if you 
would analyze present and past 
costs from the home office records 
which show in many instances five 
issued to one gained and in some 
instances even worse. One state 
record for all companies shows 
twelve for one, all of which is di- 
rectly chargeable to ignorance on 
the part of the field men and a 
continual clamoring for increased 
yolume by home office executives. 

The cost of such an educational 
program should be counted as 
nothing compared to the results 
which should be obtained. The cost 
of bringing each general agent and 
manager to home office for instruc- 
tions should not exceed $100 to 
$150 per man and they can be 
brought in a few at a time. The 
cost of educating and training new 
agents can be set at a definite fig- 
ure along the following suggested 
lines. 


Method of Compensation 


During the first two to four 
weeks while the agent is studying 
and taking first examinations he 
would receive no compensation, 
after which, if it was determined 
that he could then be considered 
for an appointment, he could be 
paid on a basis of $30 per week or 
$125 per month, which would be 
continued through the full instruc- 
tion period of five or six months. 

During the first three months he 
should not receive any commis- 
sion on business which might be 
written by him, but during the last 
two or three months he could be 
paid one-half the commission 
earned in addition to the weekly 
or monthly compensation. Under 
this method the cost to the com- 
pany per agent should not exceed 
$500 to $600 which would be a 
small price for a good, well-edu- 
cated and thoroughly trained agent 
who had a thorough knowledge of 
his company and its policies, rules 
and regulations and was, as a re- 
sult, able to produce a substantial 
volume of quality business. Many 
companies would find by a close 
check of their records that they 
have been paying much more than 
this for good agents in the past 
and some of those supposed good 
agents still don’t know a quarter 
of what they really should know. 





Furthermore, a written examina- 
tion of the present general agents, 
managers, superintendents,  etc., 
would likely prove that many of 
them have a very limited knowledge 
of the business, which would in 
turn account for the poor results 
obtained through them and their 
agents. 

In the past there has been too 
much stress put on volume and too 
much first year commission paid, 
especially on business that is not 
renewed, and this has resulted in 





general agents, managers and 
superintendents getting a large 
portion of their income from first 
year commissions. In fact many 
have taken the attitude as expressed 
by one big general agent, that “We 
write it, let the home office renew 
it.” (This general agent has shown 
a decrease every year for five 
years.) Still, his company evi- 
dently thinks he is a good man be- 
cause he produces three to five 
millions per year. 
(Concluded on page 37) 


"FOOLS RUSH IN" 


By WILSON SLICK 


Vanager, Reliance Life, Johnstown, Pa. 


4 HAT do you think of that, 
Jim sold Frank Brown 
$5,000, and I’ve passed up 


that fellow for two years—never did 
think he was a good prospect.” And, 
adding more lamentations, our dis- 
appointed salesman carries on for 
another ten minutes. 

It’s the same story, I imagine, all 
over the country—in every agency. 
New men, fired by enthusiasm, and 
anxious to make sales, see every per- 
son they can. Naturally, they pick 
some bad ones; but, on the average, 
they will fare well. They see any 
number of people whom our older 
men in the business daily pass up as 
undesirable prospects. 

Usually, as men add age and ex- 
perience in this business, they nar- 





Wilson Slick 


row their prospecting circle, confin- 
ing it largely to old policyholders. A 
commendable idea, selling old policy- 
holders, but you must constantly fight 
to add to this circle, else your nar- 
rowed group will be the beginning of 
the end for you—prospectwise. Lead 
service letters fit into the prospecting 
scheme at precisely this point. They 
cause you to extend yourself, to see 
new and hitherto unsolicited pros- 


pects. 
Another weakness that develops 
with experience is the increasing 


scrutinity you adopt with all pros- 
pects. They must be 14-karat and 
entirely blue-white. They must neve: 
have had any serious illness; they 
must have always enjoyed perfect 
health; in other words, be supermen. 
Strange, but if you will analyze your 
prospecting thoughts during the past 
three months, you’ll probably discover 
this to be true in your case. I am 
not suggesting you cast discretion to 
the winds and launch an intensive 
campaign on under-average business, 
but a little moderation in your pros- 
pecting size-up will bring you into 
the offices of more Frank Browns 
mentioned above. 

Truthfully, we can safely assert: 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread in this business,” or, paraphras- 
ing this, we can state: “New men 
rush in to certain prospects whom 
older men carefully avoid.” The 
amusing part of such incidents is 
that, in many cases, the company will 
issue, and the older man mutters to 
himself something about not being 
able to understand it. He thinks the 
company is loosening up — strange, 
too. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Renewable Term Fallacy 

Among the more helpful refuta- 
tions of the fallacy that one year 
renewable term insurance for the 
whole of life is a proper and equita- 
ble method of operation are those 
contained in a piece originally writ- 
ten by E. Newton Jory, a Toronto 
representative of the Great-West Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, for 
the Financial Post, and which has 
recently received wide distribution 
through the offices of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada. 

Because of the recent propaganda 
celebrating the virtues of the yearly 
renewable term insurance as opposed 
to the level premium plan, the im- 
pression has been gained by a num- 
ber of uninformed prospective policy- 
holders that the scheme is something 
new. On the contrary it is, of course, 
not only an old, but for practical 
purposes a discarded method of oper- 
ation. Mr. Jory recalls some of the 
unhappy experiences of the past with 
undertakings of this nature and it 
is salutary to repeat some of them 
here for the benefit of newer men 
in the business who are not ac- 
quainted with the actual case his- 
tories of organizations which at- 
tempted to operate on the renewable 
term basis. 

a . 


Plan Found Wanting 


Mr. Jory writes that those whose 
memories go back as long as thirty 
years will recall that in the early 
years of this century there were 
operating in Canada numerous asso- 
ciations and fraternal societies prom- 
ising life insurance benefits on the 
basis that you “pay for protection 
only” and, as the slogan then was, 
“Keep the reserve in your pocket.” 

Beginning with the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen in Pennsylvania 
in 1868 and continuing into the early 
nineties, literally thousands of or- 
ganizations came into being. All 
flourished during their early years 
but except for a few—associations 
and fraternals—that reorganized in 
time on a level premium legal re- 
serve basis, all failed so long ago 
that the present generation has 
never heard of them. 

It is true, Mr. Jory admits, that 
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these organizations paid claims in 
full to the amounts of millions of 
dollars while their memberships were 
of comparatively young ages. But it 
is also true that there came a time, 
as attained ages increased, when 
serious reductions were made in cer- 
tificate values. And then their in- 
evitable liquidation of hundreds of 
thousands of their certificate holders 
because of their inability to pay the 
premium for new insurance at their 
attained ages or, both young and 
old, because of acquired physical im- 
pairments were left with no protec- 
tion. 
7 


Distinction Drawn 


The distinction between these two 
plans of insurance is neatly drawn 
by Mr. Jory when he describes re- 
newable term insurance as an indi- 
vidual insurance, whereas level pre- 
mium insurance is a _ cooperative 
undertaking in which all the policy- 
holders of the company are asso- 
ciated. He points out that the re- 
newable term system, while it ap- 
pears sound on paper, never works 
out in practice because those mem- 
bers who remain healthy refuse to 
continue to “cooperate.” They with- 
draw as the rates increase with in- 
creasing age, while those who have 
become unhealthy and uninsurable 
remain on the books as long as they 
can possibly dig up the increasing 
premiums. The result is an excessive 
death rate for which the quoted pre- 





ACTUARIES TO MEET MAY 27 


Addresses, discussion of papers pre- 
sented at the previous meeting, and in- 
formal discussions make up the program 
for the spring meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 27-28. Rain- 
ard B. Robbins, secretary and actuary of 
the Teachers Insurance & Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America and frequent contrib- 
utor to The Spectator, will speak on 
“Social Insurance in Great Britain and Its 
Bearing on American Problems,” and 
other addresses will be "The ‘Convention’ 
Statement of Life Insurance Companies,” 
by Clinton O. Shepherd; “A New Indus- 
trial Policy,” by Frank D. Kineke, and "A 
Statistical Treatment of Actuarial Func- 
tions,” by Walter O. Menge. The first 
session will begin at 10.30 a.m., Central 
Daylight Saving Time, Thursday, May 27. 
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miums based on normal past experi. 
ence proves to be inadequate ang 
ultimately insolvency comes. 
Finally, the theory is disposed of 
that the purchase of early renewable 
term policies is not encouraged by 
companies today because of their de. 
sire to keep policyholders away from 
a good thing. For a great many years 
companies issued term policies re. 
newable at increased rates yearly, 
or at five-year intervals, up to at. 
tained age 65. The mathematicians 
of the companies have records of g 
vast experience in this class of ip. 
sured lives. These records show that 
these survivors at renewal dates rep. 
resent the same self-selection, with 
accompanying subsequent excessive 
mortality, that wrecked so many as. 
sociations in the old days. Nearly 
two hundred years of life insurance 
experience shows the level premium 
system as the only practical plan of 
insurance for the whole of life. 


Starting a Tax Revolt 


One of the reasons why tax experts 
urge the government to provide a 
broader base for its tax collections 
is the belief that if the large mass 
of voters were actually required to 
pay direct taxes, however small, that 
it would cause sufficient irritation on 
their part to enlist them in the ranks 
of those who are working for gov- 
ernmental economy and relief from 
the tax burden. 

There is something to be said for 
this idea as a theory but its practical 
difficulties are obvious. Naturally, if 
the great mass of voters revolted 
against government extravagance 
they could, in short order, whip state 
and national legislative bodies into 
line and dictate sizable reductions in 
taxes. It is, however, this very power 
that prevents legislators from intro- 
ducing tax measures which would 
consciously affect all the voters. No 
doubt, such legislation would effec- 
tively arouse the electorate; but it 
is just possible that the immediate 
reaction would result in retiring the 
legislators who proposed the measure 
from office. 

The alternative method of arousing 
more general interest in tax prob 
lems is to point out to voters of the 
lower income class the large sums 
that are extracted from their frugal 
earnings in the way of indirect or 
hidden taxes. It is an educational 
process, and a good deal slower than 
the first named plan, but if it is 
adhered to year after year it may 
eventually result in making the aver- 
age citizen conscious of the very real 
share of the burden he has to beat 
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Hidden Taxes 

The Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. of Minneapolis con- 
ducts what it calls its Family Eco- 
nomics Bureau which from time to 
time produces various statistical 
studies designed to help the average 
wage-earner understand the prob- 
lems of economics and finance as they 
bear upon his every day life. Re- 
cently this bureau has produced a 
survey of the indirect taxes which 
are paid by low and moderate-in- 
eome workers not owning real estate. 
These figures are turned out in a 
highly understandable form and if 
widely distributed should accomplish 
a great deal in the direction of awak- 
ening the average citizen to his stake 
in government spending. 

For instance, the survey shows 
that the $18-a-week laborer or clerk 
who owns no property pays $116 a 
year in hidden taxes contained in the 
prices of the goods and services he 
buys, or twelve cents out of each 
dollar he earns. 

The mechanic or minor department 
head whose $150-a-month salary per- 
mits the operation of a used auto- 
mobile pays $229 annually in taxes, 
even though he owns no other prop- 
erty and is a family man exempt 
from income taxes, according to the 
tudy. This amount represents 12.7 
cents per dollar earned. 

Based on analysis of the tax and 


sales records of 206 manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, the study finds 
that the “invisible” taxes contained 


in retail food prices average 7.1 per 
cent; in clothing prices, 8 per cent; 
in fuel and light bills, 9.5 per cent; 
in sundries and miscellaneous house- 
hold items, 10.2 per cent. Records 
gathered by the company on 7964 
single- and multiple-family dwelling 
units in 48 cities reveal an average 
ef 25.3 cents for taxes in each dollar 
of rent paid by the average tenant 
family. 
2 8 


Auto Tax 20 Per Cent 


The tax load on used automobile 
ownership and operation is 20.1 per 
cent, the report states. Analysis of 
finance company client records re- 
veails that the used car of the aver- 
age $150-a-month worker was priced 
at $350 when he bought it. If he 
drives such a car 6000 miles and 
buys one new tire per year, accord- 
ing to the study, his car costs him, 
including depreciation, $14.50 a month 
or $174 annually to own and oper- 
ate, of which $34.52 or 20.1 per cent 
represents taxes. This figure in- 
cludes car license and sales taxes on 
Zasoline and oil, as well as hidden 
indirect taxes. 











THEME PICTURE OF LIFE INSURANCE WEEK 


HE impressive and inspirational theme picture of this year's Life Insurance 

Week, reproduced on page three of this issue, is probably the most effective 
of an outstanding series of illustrations which will command the attention of the 
Nation from Monday morning until Saturday night of next week, May !7 to 22. 
It is one of four to be featured nationally in newspaper and magazine advertising 
and serves as the cover for the campaign booklet as well as for mammoth poster 
display. The scene of the picture is California and it has drawn favorable 
comment from all who have seen it prior to its impending big broadcast. 

Supplementing the usual newspaper advertising this year, a series of five 
advertisements interpreting life insurance as an institution and its place in the 
economic and social welfare of this country were authorized by the national 
committee for publication in “Editor and Publisher”. This is a trade journal of 
the newspaper and publishing profession. These advertisements appeared twice 
monthly until Life Insurance Week was definitely under way. Headlined with 
intriguing captions, such as these: “Money at Work—for America”, “Who Wears 
the Biggest Overalls in America?", “The Strange Case of Bill McKenna”, etc. 
each advertisement tells an inspiring story about the billions of dollars that life 
insurance policyholders have put to work building a better nation. They show 
how Americans are refusing to entrust their futures to luck, but are building 
future security for themselves and their families—through life insurance. 





_— nell 





Invisible but traceable taxes are 
6.4 per cent of the retail price of 
bread, 8.14 per cent of the price of 
beef, and 18.3 per cent of the price 
of sugar. The price of a man’s suit 
of clothes contains 10.49 per cent in 
taxes picked up in its travel from 
the back of the sheep to the back of 
its purchaser. 

The approach used in such tax 
studies as this seems to be a very 
intelligent and practical one indeed. 
Studies of direct taxes on large in- 


comes and properties, though they 
may reveal palpable injustices, do 
not excite the large proportion of 
voters to any degree. They are un- 
sympathetic, naturally, to what they 
consider the troubles of the rich. A 
story of this kind, however, is some- 
thing else again. When the average 
citizen is faced with proof that 
twelve cents or more out of every 
hard earned dollar goes for taxes, it 
is conceivable that he might start a 
howl for a new kind of relief. 








TELEGRAMS FOR MR. AND MRS. AMERICA! 


AMONS the many telegrams from leading figures in the public life of the 
United States, endorsing Life Insurance Week, received by George L. Hunt, 
chairman, were two of such unusual interest that thousands of extra copies have 
been supplied to agents for their use during the campaign. These were from 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, and Irvin S. Cobb. These messages, 
in jumbo form, will be displayed in all Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
offices throughout the country as well as in many other window displays next 
week. The complete wording follows: 


From Secretary of Commerce Roper 


“THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTH NATIONAL OBSERVANCE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE WEEK AFFORDS ME THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO COMMEND THE INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR ITS FAR-REACHING 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WELFARE 
OF OUR COUNTRY STOP THE FACT THAT MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED BILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IS 
IN FORCE HERE TODAY IS NOT ONLY A SATISFACTORY 
TOKEN OF ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT BUT OF PUBLIC CON- 
FIDENCE AND GOOD MANAGEMENT STOP LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSETS AS A WHOLE HAVE INCREASED EVERY YEAR 
SINCE EIGHTEEN SEVENTY-SEVEN AND ARE NOW ESTI- 
MATED AT NEARLY TWENTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 
THUS EXPRESSING THE RELATIVE GROWTH OF SOCIAL 
AND FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY STOP THE DEDICATION 
OF LIFE INSURANCE WEEK IS A MOST WORTHY EDUCA- 
TIONAL EFFORT AND SHOULD COMMAND THE EARNEST 
COOPERATION OF ALL PATRIOTIC CITIZENS.” 


Irvin 8. Cobb Adds His Endorsement 

“EVER SINCE I COULD AFFORD TO CARRY AN INSURANCE 
POLICY—AND THAT WAS SHORTLY AFTER I PASSED MY 
TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY—EVERY WEEK HAS BEEN FOR 
ME LIFE INSURANCE WEEK. P. S. THE ORIGINAL POLICY 
IS STILL IN FORCE.” 
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OUTLINING BASEBALL CAMPAIGN BY LONG DISTANCE 





Four officers of Union Central Life 
formed the warming-up squad, and 
tossed the first ball in the annual May 
sales campaign of The Charles B. 
Knight Agency, New York City. 
W. Howard Cox, president of the com- 
pany, attended the recent spring meet 
ing at which the contest was described 
and teams announced. While not pres- 
ent in person, the other three officials 
spoke to the meeting via a direct tele- 
phone line and amplifiers in the meet- 
ing room. 

Seated in his office in Cincinnati, 


Sigourney Mellor Made 
Special Representative 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of Sigourney Mellor, of 
Sigourney Mellor and Company, as 
special representative with offices at 
2218 Lincoln Liberty Building, Phila- 
delphia. He will be associated with 
the company’s agency located in the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building. 

Mr. Mellor has been prominent in 
life insurance circles both in Phila- 
delphia and New York since his entry 
in the business in 1912. He is a mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
is past president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Philadelphia, 
and a former officer of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. 


Joins Continental 


Carroll E. Nelson has joined the 
Continental Assurance Company as 
associate actuary and assistant to 
Ross E. Moyer, vice-president and 
actuary. 

Until his resignation, Mr. Nelson 
was actuary of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department, which post he had 
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Jerome Clark, vice-president, intro- 
duced Dr. William Muhlberg, vice- 
president and medical director; and 
Charles Helle, assistant secretary. 
Each addressed the New York Agency 
on ways and means of carrying the 
“More Money for May Baseball Con- 
test” through to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

Indications are that the May, 1937, 
campaign will rival records estab- 
lished in previous May contests, each 
of which accounted for several millions 
of new paid-for life insurance. 


held since 1930. Prior to that, he was 
manager of the mathematics and 
change department of the Missouri 
State Life. Mr. Nelson is 34 and an 
honor graduate of the University of 
Iowa, is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries. 








Dirigible Disasters 


The explosion and fire that destroy. 
ed the German dirigible Hindenburg 
almost at the moment of its landing at 
Lakehurst, N. J., last week, with a 
death toll of 35 lives, recalls the fo}. 
lowing list of outstanding dirigible 
disasters both here and abroad. 


July 2, 1912—Balloon Akron ex. 
ploded at Atlantic City; 5 deaths, 

Sept. 9, 1913—Zeppelin L-1 burn- 
ed off Heligoland; 15 dead. 

Oct. 17, 1913—Zeppelin L-2 ex. 
ploded over Johannisthal Airport; 
28 dead. 

June 20, 1914—Dirigible and ae 
roplane collided over Vienna; 9 
killed. 

July 15, 1919—British NS-11 hit 
by lightning over North Sea; 12 
dead. 

July 21, 1919—American dirigi- 
ble burned over Chicago; 10 dead, 

Jan. 29, 1921 — British R-34 
wrecked in a gale. No lives lost. 

Aug. 24, 1921—British-built ZR-2 
wrecked in England. 42 dead. 

Feb. 21, 1922—U. S. “Rome,” 
built in Italy, burned over Virginia; 
34 dead. 

Dec. 21, 1923—F rench “Dixmude” 
lost over Mediterranean; 52 dead. 

Sept. 3, 1925— U. S. “Shenan- 
doah” (formerly German ZR-1) 
wrecked by storm over Ohio; 14 
dead. 

May 25, 1928 — Italian “Italia” 
crashed in the Arctic; 8 dead. 

Oct. 4, 1930—British R-101 burn- 
ed over France; 46 dead. 

April 4, 1933 — U. S. “Akron” 
crashed off Jersey coast; 73 dead. 

Feb. 12, 1935 — U. S. “Macon” 
wrecked off Pacific coast; 2 dead. 


Stephen J. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the South Boston Citizens Association, presenting @ 

lithograph of Dorchester Heights, South Boston, with a view of the beach and water front 

in 1859, to Guy W. Cox, president of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Standing behind President Cox is Charles T. Brooks, secretary of the South Boston Citizens 

Association. The presentation was made in appreciation of Mr. Cox's services as orator at 
the 1937 Evacuation Day exercises. 
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Executives and agents of the New York Life Insurance Company at the formal opening of 
the new Vanderbilt branch office quarters in New York City. From left to right—Mrs. Marie 
Black, Vice-President Charles H. Langmuir, Manager F. Turner Munsell, President Alfred L. 
Aiken, Mrs. Zara B. Rosen, Philip S. Rosen, Harry A. Cohen, John Baxter, William Wittstein 





and A. Cugell. 


(See “Along City Streets," page 27, for story.) 








American L. & A. Will 


Accept Summons by Mail 


In the face of continued efforts to 
curb unlicensed insurance companies 
which do business by mail in areas 
where state authorization has not been 
granted, it is interesting to note that 
the American Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
provided in its policies against the pos- 
sibility that any policyholder might be 
denied legitimate recourse in the event 
of disputes. About a year ago the 
company declared in its contracts that 
it would accept service of summons in 
any district court of the United States. 


Broadens Provision 


President S. B. Hunt has now 
broadened that provision and the con- 
tract of the American Life & Accident 
specifically states: 

“The company will accept service of 
summons by mail issued by any court 
of record of any state of the United 
States, wherever located, if an ac 
tion is brought under the contract 
by the owner of the policy; provided 
further that such action is to be gov- 
erned as to validity and effect by the 
laws of the state of Missouri. No per- 
son whosoever is authorized to repre- 
sent or act as agent of the company in 
any manner outside the state of Mis- 
souri.”’ 

The American Life & Accident is 
issuing a special new form of insur- 
ance by mail up to a maximum of 





$1,250 at a premium of $1 per month 
for the first five years, doubling there- 
after. The new policy clause given 
above apparently meets every require- 
ment as to the right and ability of an 
assured to secure action in the event 
of policy contest or other matters con- 
nected therewith. 


Now It’s the Hoosier 
Farm Bureau Life 


The Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis (notice of 
which appeared in The Spectator of 
April 15) has been requested by the 
Indiana Insurance Department to 
change that name because of possible 
conflict with that of the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Company. The latter, like 
the life company, is allied with the 
Indiana Farm Bureau. Accordingly, 
it has been decided that the new com- 
pany shall be called the Hoosier Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Company. 
President of the organization is Has- 
sil Schenk. 

The Hoosier Farm Bureau Life will 
start operations along the lines of 
those familiar to company officials who 
viewed the development of the Coun- 
try Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago which is allied with the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. The officers 
of the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life are 
all members of the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau and, being unfamiliar with life 
insurance operation, are now select- 
ing executives to handle the life com- 
pany’s affairs. Home office manage- 
ment of the new company will be in 
the hands of M. H. Ringer who joins 
the staff as cf May 1. Mr. Ringer is 
well known to life insurance men as 
having long been connected with the 
Alliance Life of Peoria. Announce- 
ment of an agency department head 
will be made soon. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


A salesman calls on a prospective purchaser 
He makes a good presentation. Some of his 
reasons register. Some do not. The prospect is 
partially convinced but there is no sale 

Later he vets the ear, and possibly the eve 
of the same prospect. He builds on the founda- 
tion which he laid previously. This time he 
may make a sale. 

Sometimes he builds on foundations whic 
others have laid. Sometimes others build ot 
his foundations. 

And sometimes he builds on foundation: 


laid by insurance advertisements 


Three of the foundations which were laid 
for Travelers representatives in the pages ol 
popular magazines last year were giver 
Honorable Mention in The Annual Adver- 
tising Awards, formerly known as the Harvar 
awards, and for the past two years conducte 
by Advertising and Selling Magazine. This 
was in competition with the advertisements 
of all products and services—motor cars, 
foods, medicine, travel, etc. 

he Travelers Insurance Company, Tl 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The Tra’ 
elers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
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Connecticut. 
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New York Agents Honor 


Vice-President Klingman 


During the period of April 5 to 
16, 1937, the Greater New York De- 
partment of The Equitable Life con- 
ducted a case campaign in honor of 
Vice-President Klingman. Each case 
counted one point. Special emphasis 
was placed on binder business, with 
double point credit given for cases 
so written. Tabulations just com- 
pleted show that a total of 3789 
points was scored by the department 
during the period. The Milton Herz- 
berg Agency led with 335 points. The 
Samuel Karsch Agency was second 
with 285 points. 

The individual leading agents were 
Morris J. Friedman of the Herzberg 
Agency, with 56 points, and Miss 
Ethel K. Thompson of the Peacock 
Agency, with 44 points. The cam- 
paign in honor of Vice-President 
Klingman accounted largely for the 
17 millions of insurance paid for by 
the department during April and for 
a plus of 55 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of 1936. For the 
month, the agency of Theodore M. 
Riehle led the entire department in 
volume. 


Geo. A. Patton Promoted 


By Mutual of New York 


George A. Patton, who for the past 
twelve years has been manager for 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent of 
agencies at the home office of The Mu- 
tual Life. The appointment was effec- 
tive May 1. His duties will be those 
of general assistant in the supervision 
of agency managers’ activities in or- 
ganization, production and sales pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Patton became a member of 
The Mutual Life’s field forces in 1910 
as an agent in the Cincinnati, Ohio 
agency. He was appointed manager 
at Des Moines in 1925 and manager 
at Columbus in 1927. He has made 
an outstanding record during his ser- 
vice with the company, both as regards 
the building and management of an 
agency organization and a sustained 
record of production, and his promo- 
tion is made in recognition of his 
achievement along those lines. 

The Mutual Life also announces 
the appointment of Robert W. 
Weathers to be manager of its agency 
at Columbus, Ohio, to succeed Mana- 
ger Patton. 

Mr. Weathers joined The Mutual 
Life’s field force as an agent at Elk- 
ton, Ky., in 1922. 


Widely Read Tribute 
To Life Advertising 


“Nimble advert” is what Walter 
Winchell called the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines in a recent 
column. Here is what he said: 

* . A nimble advert, too, is the 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. (of Des 
Moines) which offers a likeness of a 
husband, the text with it briefly stat- 
ing: ‘Kind to his wife—cruel to his 
widow.’ .. . It is a convincing sales 
talk and further argument and 
proof that sex, girls’ shapely legs 
and thighs, or dolls in one-piece bath- 


tf 


ing attire are not necessary to catch 
the eye.” 

Although this comment refers to 
the advertisement of one company, it 
seems logical to assume from it that 
many advertisements of other life in- 
surance companies along the same 
line are now making a definite im- 
pression on people in general. Mr. 
Winchell’s comment is also a tribute 
to the good judgment of life insur- 
ance companies in keeping their ad- 
vertisements on a high plane. They 
have avoided the practice of strain- 
ing for attention by using illustra- 
tions which do not fit the life insur- 
ance story. 
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RTUNITY 


Life Insurance Week begins next 


Monday, May 17th. 


Six days of special opportuni- 
ties for those who, inspired 
by their calling, seek to be of 
help to those who need their 


counsel. 


Life insurance men know the 
merits of the protection they 
have to sell, but there are 
thousands of men and women 
who are not mindful of its 
manifold advantages. Perhaps 
they would like to know some- 


thing about it. 


WHY NOT TELL THEM? 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
HOME OPFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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V erdict: 


Public Policy and Life Insurance 


New York, as enunciated in the 
statutes enacted in connection 
with the business of life insurance, 
has been of a nature to provide, among 
other things, safeguards against the 
insured’s own indifference or lack of 
familiarity with life insurance busi- 
ness and the actual benefits to be ob- 
tained by the insured or his bene- 
ficiaries from a life insurance policy. 
As part of the public policy, the 
Legislature has made sure that every 
premium paid for life insurance, other 
than a term policy, actually purchases 
something of value for the insured 
and his beneficiaries, and that, under 
no circumstances, do the moneys rep- 
resented by said payments fail to buy 
to their full extent protection and 
coverage for the insured. 


Guard Against Waste 


In this fashion, premiums paid on 
policies which later lapse or are for- 
feited are not wasted or lost but are 
entirely consumed in affording benefits 
to the insured under the terms of the 
statute. The provisions covering such 
contingencies are set forth in Section 
88 of the Insurance Law. They pro- 
vide among other things as follows: 


“If any policy of life insurance 
(other than a term policy for twen- 
ty years or less), issued on or after 
January first, nineteen hundred and 
seven, by any domestic life insur- 
ance corporation, after being in 
force three full years, shall by its 
terms lapse or become forfeited by 
the nonpayment of any premium or 
any note therefor or any loan on 
such policy or of any interest on 
such note or loan, the reserve on 
such policy computed according to 
the standard adopted by said com- 
pany in accordance with section 
eighty -four of this chapter, to- 
gether with the value of any divi- 
dend additions upon said policy, af- 
ter deducting any indebtedness to 
the company and one-fifth of the 
said entire reserve, or the sum of 
two and fifty one-hundredths dol- 
lars for each one hundred dollars of 


T HE public policy of the State of 
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the face of said policy if said sum 
shall be more than the said one- 
fifth, shall upon demand not later 
than three months after the date of 
lapse with surrender of the policy 
be applied as a surrender value as 
agreed upon in the policy, provided 
that if no other option expressed in 
the policy be availed of by the own- 
er thereof, and if the policy itself 
does not direct what option shall 
become operative in default of selec- 
tion by the owner, the same shall be 
applied to continue the insurance in 
force at its full amount including 
any outstanding dividend additions 
less any outstanding indebtedness 
on the policy but without future 
participation and without the right 
to loans, so long as such surrender 
value will purchase non-participat- 
ing temporary insurance at net 
single premium rates by the stand- 
ard adopted by the company, at the 
age of the insured at the time of 
lapse or forfeiture, provided in case 
of any endowment policy if the sum 
applicable to the purchase of tem- 
porary insurance shall be more than 
sufficient to continue the insurance 
to the end of the endowment term 
named in the policy, the excess 
shall be used to purchase in the 
same manner pure endowment in- 
surance payable at the end of the 
endowment term named in the poli- 
cy on the conditions on which the 
original policy was issued, and pro- 
vided further that any attempted 
waiver of the provisions of this 
paragraph in any application, policy 
or otherwise, shall be void, and 
provided further that any value 
allowed in lieu thereof shall at least 
equal the net value of the tempo- 
rary insurance or of the temporary 
and pure endowment insurance 
herein provided for.” 


By reasen of the foregoing pro- 
visions, the insured is even protected 
from non-action by himself. But, 
where he does act so as to select any 
option that may be given to him by 
his contract of insurance, said action 
is binding upon himself and his 
assignees. 

This was determined in the matter 
of Pequot Manufacturing Corporation 
v. The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, 253 N. Y. 


116. In that case, one Samuel London 
had secured on April 21, 1925, from 
the defendant two policies of life ip. 
surance on his own life. By a writ. 
ten assignment, executed after the 
lapse and surrender of the policies, the 
plaintiff corporation became the bene. 
ficiary under said policies by proper 
endorsement thereon. Both policies 
were alike. Two premiums were paid 
but the premiums which become due 
on April 14, 1927, were not paid. The 
time for paying these premiums was 
duly extended to June 14, 1927. At 
that date they were not paid and the 
policies thereby lapsed. 

At that date, namely, June 14, 1927, 
both the insured and the plaintiff com- 
municated by letter with the de 
fendant. The letters, identical in 
language, read as follows: 

“Will you please change the en- 
closed policies to paid-up life insur- 
ance, and oblige.” 


The defendant replied to this com. 
munication under date of June 17, 
1927. After noting the intention of 
the parties to have the policies con- 
verted into paid-up life insurance con- 
tracts, the company requested as fol- 
lows: 

“In order to enable us to proceed 
with the transaction, may we ask 
you to kindly send us a statement 
as to whether or not the current 
dividends are to be included in the 
paid-up transaction. 

“Upon receipt of this informa- 
tion, the matter will be given 
prompt attention.” 

On July 11, 1927, the insured died, 
without having answered the defen- 
dant’s letter. On July 16, 1927, the 
policies were endorsed by the de 
fendant as paid-up non-participating 
life insurance. Appropriate provisions 
were incorporated into the policies 
providing for certain options to the 
insured upon default in payment of 
premiums on condition that two full 
years’ premiums had been paid. The 
policies provided in such case that, 
within three months after default, the 
policies might be surrendered with the 
following options available to the in- 
sured upon the surrender: 

(a) To receive the Cash Sur- 
render Value of this policy; __ 

(b) To purchase non-participat- 
ing paid-up life insurance payable 
at the same time and on the same 
conditions as this policy; or 

(c) To continue the insurance for 
its face amount (and any outstand- 
ing dividend additions) as paid-up 
extended term insurance for the 
period shown in the opposite Table, 
or for such further period as the 
dividend additions (if any) will 
purchase, but without future par- 
ticipation, or right to loans. 
Provision was made in the policies 

for additional dividends and there 
were four options available to the im- 
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sured in connection with such di- 
yidends: 

(1) To take them in cash; 

(2) Apply them in payment of 
remiums ; 

(3) Use them to purchase paid- 
up additional insurance; 

(4) Leave them to accumulate at 
interest. 

Failure of the insured to elect the 
option desired within three months af- 
ter notice resulted in the dividends 
being automatically applied to pur- 
chase paid-up additional insurance as 
specified by the terms of the policy. 

The Court was called upon to de- 
termine which option the plaintiff had 
selected, namely, whether it was paid- 
up life insurance under option “b,” or, 
extended term insurance under option 
“ec.” It was the death of the insured 
following so closely upon the sur- 
render of the policies which precipi- 
tated the actions. 

The difference in money between the 
options in question was substantial. If 
it was merely paid-up life insurance 
to which the beneficiary was entitled, 
it amounted to $1,656. If it was ex- 
tended term insurance under option 
“ce,” plaintiff was entitled to more than 
$22,000. 

Plaintiff argued that the insured 
had made no effective election of either 
option “b” or “ce.” It was option “ec” 
which became automatically applied 
under the terms of the policies and 
Section 88 of the Insurance Law. The 
policies provided as follows: 

“In the event of default in the 
payment of any premium or install- 
ment thereof * * * if the insured 
(or assignee, if any) does not select 
one of said options (a, b or c) with- 
in three months of such default, the 
insurance shall be continued as pro- 
vided under option (c).” 

To support plaintiff’s contention, it 
was urged that the letter of the in- 
sured, dated June 14, 1927, transmit- 
ting the policies to the company for 
surrender and change was ambiguous. 
It might be understood to apply to 
either option and certainly did not ef- 
fectively select either option, and fur- 
ther, it did not constitute an election 
because it omitted any direction as to 
the disposition to be made of the cur- 
rent dividends. The policies also pro- 
vided as follows: 

“Payment of Surrender Value. 
The granting of any surrender 
value under this policy may be de- 
ferred by the Society for a period 
not exceeding ninety days after re- 
ceipt of application therefor.” 
Because of the privilege conferred 

upon the defendant under this para- 
graph of the policies, plaintiff further 
contended that the letter of the com- 

pany to the insured, dated June 17, 

1927, requesting further instructions 

as to the application of accrued di- 

vidends, demonstrated that the com- 


pany had failed to act on the insured’s 
request to change the policies to paid- 
up insurance prior to the insured’s 
death. Hence, there was no effective 
election by the insured which had been 
accepted by the defendant, with the 
consequent result that option “c” for 
paid-up extended term insurance had 
necessarily applied. 

Decision had been given in the lower 
Court that the insured had selected 
option “b” and the plaintiff was there- 
fore entitled to the lesser amount of 
$1,656. 

The Court of Appeals unanimously 
affirmed. In so doing, it stated as fol- 


lows: 

“The right granted by the terms 
of the policies to the insured upon 
the lapsing of the policies to select 
one of the three options is in the 
nature of a continuing binding pro- 
vision, a vital part of the contracts, 
required as to options (b) and (c) 
by section 88 of the Insurance Law. 
It is self-operating in so far as the 
defendant is concerned. When the 
insured communicated his election 
of the option which he desired to 
take, that part of the contract was 
closed. The defendant was not re- 
quired to do anything. The policies 
automatically became paid-up life 
insurance policies for the amount 
specified in the table contained in 
the policies, which states the 
amount of paid-up insurance which 
the policies represent at the date 
when they lapse. * * * * * What- 
ever entries the defendant made 
were evidences of the transaction. 

“The deferment clause of the 
policies had no application for there 
was nothing to be deferred. That 
part of the contracts was closed. If, 
however, the assured had accepted 
option (a), ‘to receive the cash sur- 
render value of this policy,’ the de- 
fendant would have had the right, 
if it so elected, to defer the payment 
of such cash surrender value for a 
period of ninety days. The selec- 
tion of the option desired would 
have been immediately effective 
upon notice to the defendant, but 
the defendant would have had the 
right under the deferment clause to 
refrain from paying the amount of 





such cash surrender value as fixed 
by the table of payments contained 
in the policies for a period of ninety 
days. 

“Insured’s letter of June 14 to 
the defendant inclosed the policies 
and said, ‘Will you please change 
the enclosed policies to paid-up life 
insurance, and oblige.’ The words 
of the letter are those used in op- 
tion (b), ‘paid-up life insurance,’ 
and have a well-understood, definite 
meaning. In McQuitty v. Conti- 
nental Life Ins. Co. (15 R. I. 573) 
it is said a paid-up life insurance is 
one ‘reduced to an amount corre- 
sponding to the premiums paid, so 
that no further premiums are re- 
quired.’ ” 


The Court was not impressed with 
the contention of the plaintiff that the 
actions of the insured left any doubt 
as to what he desired done with the 
policies. In addressing itself to that 
argument, the Court said: 


“The insured had permitted the 
policies to lapse. There were three 
valuable options under the policies. 
He had a right to choose one. Cer- 
tainly he did not intend to choose 
option (a), to take the cash sur- 
render value of the policies. Option 
(c) permitted him to continue the 
insurance for its face amount as 
paid-up extended term insurance 
for the period specified in the table 
printed in the policies. The letter 
did not ask for extended term in- 
surance, which is entirely different 
than paid-up life insurance. Ex- 
tended term insurance is for the 
face of the policy for such a term 
as the reserve apportioned to the 
policy will purchase, as shown by 
the table printed in the policy. 
When the term expires all rights 
under the policy are at an end. The 
term insurance which the insured 
would have been entitled to when 
the policies lapsed, after applying 
accrued dividends, would have been 
approximately twenty months. The 
amount of paid-up insurance was 
$1,656. 

“The letter of June 14, asking for 
paid-up life insurance, is unambigu- 
ous and constituted a definite elec- 
tion of option (b) and cannot, under 
the facts in this case, be changed 
after the insured’s death. 
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Neglected Opportunities 
Still Prevalent 


In a business world as alert to its 
opportunities as life insurance selling 
it would be difficult if not impossible 
to select a field of entirely neglected 
prospects. Still, for nearly every 
agent, there does exist neglected or 
overlooked opportunities. It might be 
represented, as was the case with one 
very successful salesman, that the 
chauffeur who drives the big shot 
around on his calls has to wait for an 
outsider to explain to him the many 
and attractive benefits of life insur- 
ance—and sell him. Or, as is more 
often the case, the salesman’s very 
best friends, or his most intimate as- 
sociates in other fields of business, 
including: those from whom he pur- 
chases all the things he himself is 
coystantly requiring. 

Still again, the opportunities to 
make new contacts and new sales 
might lie in fields far removed from 
the agent’s usual class of prospects 
but comprising people who are in im- 
mediate need and in possession of 
funds with which to buy. Such an 
eventuality is currently suggested by 
the list of Pulitzer prize winners. The 
sudden and perhaps unexpected re- 
alization of a substantial cash prize by 
an author, a painter, cartoonist, play- 
right, and the many others should 
cause the reapers of good fortune to 
look with favor upon life imsurance 
as an investment. Such individuals 
might as well be cold canvassed as 
the man on the tenth floor of the 
State building. The chances for a 
sale should be at least on a par and 
the knowledge that the prospect is 
qualified in one important funda- 
mental—the ability to pay—ought to 
give the celebrity the preference. 

Such leads are not uncommon, nor 
are they annual occurrences. A hit 
play will open up a brand new field 
of prospects, ranging from the pro- 
ducer to the ushers. A star is born in 
Hollywood, and that star will have 
need of life insurance service. And 
remember—the star came from some- 
one’s own home town and the U. S. 
mails are still fast and reliable. 





Today’s Opportunities 
For Life Agents 


Chester O. Fischer, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Mutual, discussed pres- 
ent day selling opportunities at the 
annual meeting and sales congress 
of the Illinois Association of Life 
Underwriters held in Leland Hotel, 
Aurora, early this month. He averred 
that, in his opinion the fine oppor- 
tunities of the next two or three 
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SAY “CHANGE OF RATE" 


One agent didn't know what the ex- 
pression “change of age" meant. His 
phraseology for this was “change of 
rate". Since thinking this over, we be- 
lieve that the agent is right and that in- 
stead of talking about a prospect's 
“change of age", which is meaningless in 
itself, we should talk about his “change 
of rate", which has a definite and under- 
standable significance. Every single poli- 
cyholder on your books, every prospect 
on whom you have a date of birth has a 
“change of rate" once in every year. 
The meaning of the phrase will save your 
clients money and put extra commission 
dollars in your pocket. 


—Pacific Mutual “Pointers” 





years in life underwriting are com- 
parable to any found in a similar 
period of the past. “I believe,” he 
continued, “that we have several 
years of general business prosperity 
immediately ahead of us. There is no 
reason why the same _ experience 
should not prevail in the field of life 
insurance and life underwriting. 

“Many changes have taken place 
and will continue to take place in 
every phase of American life. We 
are confronted with upheaval and 
change in economic and business 
affairs, and the same thing is going on 
throughout the world. We may feel 
that it is a new and unparalleled 
situation, but when we look back 
through the history of this country 
and of other countries, we find that 
there is nothing new about it. Changes 
are always taking place. Sometimes 
they come a bit faster or are more 
noticeable than at other times but 
they do come, and considering the 
basic soundness and common sense of 
the people of this country and the un- 
limited natural resources, what is 
transpiring at this time should augur 
well for continued progress.” 





Mr. Fischer then said, “The life 
underwriter who is to succeed and 
capitalize the good years ahead must 
have that same vision and philosophy 
possessed by those who are to sue. 
ceed in any other line of endeavor in 
the same period. He must have faith 
and confidence in the future. He 
must be able and willing to adapt 
himself to changing conditions and as 
always, he must pay the price of sue- 
cess. He must accept the challenge 
found in a period of unrest and 
change, and carry on with the spirit 
of the pioneer, blazing new trails.” 





Answering the Prospect 
Who Doesn’t Need It 


Another familiar and persistent ob- 
jection is the “I don’t need it” claim. 
The answer to this one obviously is 
“If you did, I wouldn’t sell it to you 
and furthermore, you couldn’t buy it 
from anyone else.” This naturally 
leads into a discussion of the dangers 
of uninsurability. No man likes to 
think there might be something avail- 
able to others which he is denied and 
besides there exists always the very 
real danger of this tragedy of unin- 
surability becoming an actuality. 

A recent issue of a leading daily 
newspaper contained an editorial de- 
voted to this financial hazard calling 
attention to the fact last year one of 
America’s largest companies had to 
reject 94,555 applications for life in- 
surance. Then this eye-opener was 
followed with a searching analysis of 
the question which in a measure was 
a criticism of the agent and of life 
insurance. Perhaps the agent really 
deserves a measure of blame, because 
some one of his craft neglected to 
take care of each of these 94,555 un- 
insurables before they became dis- 
qualified. 











GENERAL INFORMATION vs. PROSPECTING KNOWLEDGE 


"The average training course for the new man today devotes 85 per cent of 
its time to imparting information and knowledge about life insurance, and 
perhaps |5 per cent of its time in training men to prospect, to make good sales, 


and to develop into good agents. 


| maintain that in the beginning these 


percentages should be reversed. We maintain that there is a limit to what any 
one man can absorb in a given length of time. He will have plenty of time to 
absorb information, but he must get off on the right foot in the beginning, 
and out prospecting. He must know how to make proper contacts and how to 
plan his work because if he doesn't do these things well, he will not be able 


to remain in the business. 


“What a new man needs to know before he can sell is what the prospect 


needs to know before he will buy.” 





a em TE 


—John Hancock “Signature” 








For the Man Who 
Can’t Afford It 


One of the most common objections 
with which the agent must contend 
is the old familiar admission of the 
need as well as desire to purchase, 
but he simply can’t afford it. A sug- 
gested answer might be: “If you 
could, I wouldn’t be here—there would 
be no need of life insurance if you 
and other Americans could afford it. 
Life insurance was devised for men 
and women who feel that they can- 
not afford to invest in anything out- 
side their immediate budgets, because 
a thoughtful consideration of its na- 
ture will convince you that it is the 
only thing in the world that will 
answer the financial problems of those 
who feel that they are unable to make 
additional savings on present income.” 

And then take up the matter of his 
eal ability to save two, five or ten 
lollars a week. In most cases, as the 
agent knows, it can be done by the 
type of prospect he has bothered to 
‘ontact. 

The spending habits of Americans 
are indeed such as to make the aver- 
age prospect sincere in his objection 
when he maintains that he cannot 
afford the added expenditure. Most 
folk live right up to income in one 
manner or another and when a sur- 
plus develops there always is a new 
something or other which looks at- 
tractive, or perhaps they will plan a 
vacation a little more elaborate than 
the last one was, or a week-end trip 
and the theater; either would absorb 
the surplus. 

The growing list of policyholders 
come principally from those who 
“can’t afford it” but who are convinced 
otherwise by their good friends in the 
life insurance field organizations. 
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COLD CANVASS APPROACH 


"Mr. Prospect, unless you are more 
fortunate than most men, the greater part 
of your income consists of your salary. 

“Suppose something should happen to 
stop your salary. Will any investments 
you may own produce enough to give 
your children the advantages you want 
them to have? 

“If not, do you own life insurance 
sufficient to make up the difference in 
income between what your children will 
have and what they will need?” 

—Virginia Life “Bulletin” 








Merchants Are Leading 
Spring Buyers 

Spring movements of merchandise 
are reflected in the fact that retail 
dealers and wholesale dealers ranked 
first and second among all other oc- 
cupational classifications last month 
in The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company’s survey of buyers of 
big life insurance policies. 

Other leaders in number of big poli- 
cies purchased were, in order: Agents 
and collectors; builders and building 
contractors; brokers, bank managers, 
and real estate company officials; ex- 
press company officials; oil well of- 
ficials; managers of specified manu- 
facturing industries; managers of 
knitting mills; office managers; farm- 
ers; housewives; architects; airplane 
mechanics; physicians and surgeons; 
automobile and accessory dealers; 
electrical engineers, and students. 

Occupational classifications listed in 
order of amounts of insurance pur- 
chased last month in big policies were: 
Retail dealers; housewives; express 
company officials; wholesale dealers; 
agents and collectors; oil well offi- 
cials; builders and building contrac- 
tors; brokers, and bank managers. 














WORKERS MAY EXPECT FORCED RETIREMENTS 


The biggest single sales point in connection with the Social Security Act and 
one that is pretty likely to be overlooked by many salesmen is that it is intended 
primarily to force retirement at 65, says a well-known sales executive. 

He believes that the average man reaching age 65 in the future will find if 
very hard to retain his job and that the average employer will find in it a 
sufficient reason for discharging a man at that age. The firm has paid a tax 
of 3 per cent on this man's wage for that purpose. Also, there is going to be 
built up in the public consciousness a feeling that because of the Act men have 
no right to retain their positions after age 65. 

This offers a strong sales point in dealing with this retirement problem. Cer- 
tainly the retirement pay will be inadequate under the Act. Therefore, the 
only thing to do is to supplement that pay through life insurance. 


—Home Life of America “Echo” 
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Prospect’s Needs More 
Vital Than Agent’s 


The story of two agents, one a 
failure and one a success, appears in 
a recent number of the “Echo,” pub- 
lished by the Home Life Insurance 
Company of America, Philadelphia, 
and edited by William J. Bradley. As 
is proper, the story deals lightly with 
the negative and devotes almost full 
time to the man who brought in the 
application. It is reprinted in full 
in the following: 

Two agents interview the same 
prospect. One agent returns with a 
story of failure—“not interested”— 
“hard proposition’—“he can’t be 
sold.” The other agent returns with 
a large application—“the prospect is 
a fine chap and will make a wonder- 
ful policyholder.” What mekes the 
difference? 

The second agent, in the short 
course of the interview, did not put 
anything into the prospect that was 
not there before, but he was life in- 
surance man enough to see a real 
need for protection in the prospect’s 
situation. The need was there. The 
agent did not put it there, but, as the 
sculptor carves a beautiful figure out 
of a block of marble, he chipped away 
until the need stood revealed and, 
automatically, the insurance was pur- 
chased. 

One agent looks into the prospect 
and sees the need; the other agent 
looks into the prospect and sees objec- 
tions, difficulties, a heart hardened 
against life insurance. 

Neither agent puts the need for 
life insurance into the prospect’s life 
plans any more than the sculptor 
puts the beautiful figure into the 
block of marble. The need is there 
and the figure is there; the true sales- 
man sees the need and reveals it, as 
the true artist sees the figure and 
reveals it. 

Death takes a man away and then 
suddenly the need for life insurance 
is revealed. Death is a master-sculp- 
tor; that is true, but when men must 
wait for death to reveal the need, the 
revelation is tragedy and the pur- 
poses for which the institution of 
life insurance has been created are 
frustrated. 

The prospect needs life insurance 
as badly as the agent needs the busi- 
ness. Why can’t the two minds meet 
and both profit? They can and do 
meet the moment an agent realizes 
that his job is not to strain and labor 
to put anything into the prospect, but 
that his job is simply to see the need 
that is already there, and then to 
reveal it. 
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BERKSHIRE Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


HE 1937 dividend scale is approximately 10 per cent higher than that 

adopted in 1936. 

For example, under the new 1937 scale, on a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 14c 
or 9.7 per cent more than under the 1936 scale: at age 35 it is I5¢ or 
9.8 per cent more; at age 45 it is 18c or 10.2 per cent more; at age 55 
it is 27¢ or 10.2 per cent more. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase on a policy at age 
at issue 25 is 75c, or 10.2 per cent; at age 35 it is Bic, or 10.3 per cent; 
at age 45 it is 95c, or 10.2 per cent and at age 55 it is $1.44 or 10.2 
per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies left under 
mode of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate at interest is 
3.5 per cent and remains the same as paid in 1936. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left with the company 
to purchase paid-up additions an Ordinary Life Policy will become paid-up 
in 37 years at age 25; 34 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45 and 26 
years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an Endowment in 48 
years at age 25; 42 years at age 35; 36 years at age 45 and 30 years 
at age 55. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $7.65 as against $7.86 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 
the net cost of the same policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years 
will be $11.91 as against $12.19 under the 1936 scale. 


1937 STANDARD DIVIDEND SCALE—THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividends at —_ Age at Issue 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
35 $30.94 $37.09 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 


Premium .. $20.14 $22.85 £26. 

duawiie wed 1.58 1.61 1.67 1.76 1.94 2.31 2.93 3.72 
Dee aeeeenes anaes eeaese 1.61 1.65 1.71 1.80 1.97 2.37 3.00 3.8) 
3 énudéedbease sue tus 1.61 1.65 1.71 1.80 1.97 2.37 3.00 3.80 
ee wed odeduneegnebbaccsal 1.64 1.69 1.77 1.89 2.11 2.54 3.20 4.02 
S weeeedencsdeeesenoase 1.68 1.74 1.83 1.97 2.24 2.72 3.40 4.25 


Total dividends 10 years 17.13 17.86 18.19 20.56 23.60 2 


8.65 35.56 44.40 
4.67 91.55 114.80 


Dividends at — 








Total dividends 20 years 39.11 42.05 46.47 53.05 62.31 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium eet ..... $30.07 $32.83 $36.17 $40.34 $45.69 $52.83 $62.66 $76.59 
DY pmagns « ‘ 1.72 1.74 1.80 1.89 2.05 2.42 3.01 3.76 
2 1.7 1.78 1.84 1.93 2.09 2.46 3.07 3.84 
3 1. 1.78 1.84 1.93 2.09 2.46 3.07 3.84 
4 ‘ bvees - 1.8 1.87 1.94 2.06 2.26 2.67 3.29 4.07 
eR er ee <4 d 1.96 2.04 2.19 2.44 2.89 3.52 4.31 
Total dividends, 10 years 19.82 20.53 21.56 23.19 25.96 30.62 36.95 45.22 
Total dividends, 20 years 50.69 53.56 57.72 63.68 71.52 82.07 96.11 116.04 


Age at Issue 








The Handy Guide for 
1937 Now Ready 


More and more agents are coming 
to the realization each year that one 
of the most effective means of com- 
bating twisting is to be found in the 
uses to which the Handy Guide may 
be put. The Handy Guide is an an- 
nual publication of The Spectator 
which gives complete, word-for-word 
reproductions of the standard and 
special contracts of all the repre- 
sentative life insurance companies in 
the United States. It also lists premi- 
um rates, non-forfeiture values, divi- 
dends, net costs and data on annuities. 

The 1937 volume of this publication 
is now out and is being distributed at 
a price of $4 per copy. 

The twister flourishes because of 
the manner in which too many con- 
tracts are sold. There isn’t enough 
emphasis placed on protection as pro- 
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vided in the contract. To sell life in- 
surance properly an agent must know 
not only the contracts of his own com- 
pany but of those of its contempor- 
aries as well. When comparisons arise 
the mere synopses of the competing 
policies are not sufficient. Every 
word in the respective contracts is 
important and has much to do with 
the liberality or restriction of the 
protection they afford. Knowing this 
coverage, and selling it to clients, is 
the price of salvation from the twister. 

The Handy Guide to Standard and 
Special Contracts is the only book that 
shows the complete wording of all the 
leading contracts. Among the special 
policies treated in the book are pre- 
ferred risk, family income, modified 
life. term policies, convertible policies 
and many others. 

A fine feature of this year’s Handy 
Guide is the new method of presenting 
dividends which the publishers have 





adopted. New dividend scales for 1937 
are presented and ten and twenty 
year illustrations shown with net 
costs, additions, etc. 

Some of the interesting miscellan- 
eous features contained in the 1937 
Handy Guide are, to name only a few 
Monetary and mortality tables and 
tables showing net premiums and re- 
serves for the principal kinds of poli- 
cies in use, on both the combined and 
American Experience tables at 3, 3% 
and 4 per cent interest; terminal re- 
serve values on modified preliminary 
term basis (Illinois Standard) Ameri 
can Experience with interest at 31» 
per cent; industrial policies and rates, 
names of officers of the various com- 
panies and of state insurance officials 


The 1937 Spectator 
Life Index Published 


Ever since The Spectator was or- 
ganized 69 years ago it has published 
annually The Spectator Life Index, 
the standard pocket reference book of 
the life insurance business. The 1937 
volume is now out and is being dis- 
tributed at 75 cents a copy. 

Statistical and factual data on ove 
325 life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada are included 
in this book. This material is separ- 
ated into four different sections, the 
data for each company being con- 
veniently arranged on the same page. 
Detailed information concerning in- 
come, disbursements, assets, liabilities 
and surplus, and the insurance ac- 
count of each company is listed in a 
five-year comparative exhibit. Under 
income, premiums received, interest 
and other receipts, and total income 
are shown. Under disbursements, the 
following detailed items are listed: 
death claims (including dividend addi- 
tions), endowments, annuities and dis- 
ability and accidental death benefits 
paid, surrendered and ceased policies, 
dividends to policyholders, total pay- 
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ments to paid, 


policyholders, 
actual expenses of management, and 
total disbursements and also the ex- 


taxes 


income over disbursements. 
Under the assets, liabilities and sur- 
plus section there is shown essential 
items of interest taken from the bal- 
ance sheets of Dec. 31, 1936, Conven- 
tion statements and also for the four 
preceding years. Total policy reserves 
for each company, total liabilities, ex- 
clusive of capital, admitted assets, 
funds apportioned or set aside, unas- 
signed funds and capital are shown. 
Cognizance of special, contingency, and 
other reserves has been taken by ap- 
propriate footnotes. The detailed 
breakdown of the insurance account 
shows policies issued and _ revived, 
amount insured (including additions), 
whole number of policies in force, 
whole amount insured, insurance 
gained or lost during the year and the 
average amount of each policy in force. 
These exhibits are accompanied by in- 
formation on the reserve basis, total 


cess of 








THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A SPECIAL 50th anniversary policy called “Golden Jubilee Family Se- 
curity Plan” was announced by the Western & Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Golden Jubilee Family Security Plan is designed to solve the 
problem of providing adequate insurance protection at a premium small 
enough to fit the buyer's budget and yet not so small that substantial 
non-forfeiture values and the right to continue a part of the insurance 
in old age have to be sacrificed. This policy with its term of maximum 
protection to Age 65 recognizes the modern fact that the trend of 
governmental and business action is definitely limiting a man's economic 
lifetime to a working period ceasing at age 65. 

The premium charged on this policy is payable annually to age 65, does 
not then change, but continues to be payable on the reduced amount of 
insurance until death. At the anniversary of the policy nearest the 
sixty-fifth birthday of the insured, the full coverage under the plan expires 
and the insured must choose either to accept the cash value or to convert 
to a Whole Life policy of one third the original amount by continuing the 
annual premiums. This conversion wi!l occur automatically with the pay- 
ment of the premium then due without any requirement of insurability. 
The resulting Whole Life policy will have from its beginning complete 
non-forfeiture values. 

Three policy forms are provided, choice of which is determined by the 
insured's arrangement of benefit payments. The Monthly Income form 
will provide income for ten, fifteen, twenty years, or as selected. The 
Immediate Benefit and Monthly Income form allows the addition of a 
lump sum payment to a selected monthly income arrangement. Finally, 
there is a policy form with the usual lump sum clause for the insured whose 
family income needs are otherwise provided. 


The minimum amount of insurance for the Family Security Plan is 
$5,000, the maximum $50,000. 

On any anniversary prior to his sixtieth birthday the insured may elect 
to convert all or any part of the insurance to any life or endowment plan 
issued by the Company. 

Listed below are rates for quinquennial ages 20 to 50 inclusive for 
$5,000 of insurance: 

FAMILY SECURITY PLAN 
25 30 85 40 45 5 
$106.05 3124.10 


Age at Issue 20 


Premiums $55.10 $60.05 $67.85 $77.85 $90.55 





capital and the par value of the capi- 
tal stock of each company. 


Income Exhibit 


Among other innovations, special, 
contingency, fluctuation and asset de- 
preciation reserves are specifically 
indicated. The exhibit has 
been enlarged to bring in more detail 


income 


The publishers have included a table 
analyzing on a percentage basis the 
total admitted assets of each company 
on Dec. 31, 1936. 
in this table should be an invaluable 
supplement 


ready reference manual. 


The data set forth 
convenient form. 
to the usual financial 





Each table, 
along with the financial analyses of 
the companies, embraces a wealth of 
information presented in compact and 


The Spectator Life Index is effec- 





and the management expense exhibit 
shows such salient items as commis- 
sions, agents’ expenses, medical exam- 
iners’ fees and inspection of risks, 
salaries of officers and Home Office 
employees, rents, advertising, and 
other management expenses. 

Financial and insurance account 
five-year exhibits are given for 35 of 
the leading Canadian life insurance 
companies, including those operating 
in the United States. 

Another table of importance to the 
underwriter, agent and production 
manager is that showing premiums 
received and losses paid on Annuity, 
Disability and Accident Indemnity 
business. 


material, in that it permits a more 
complete analysis of the investment 
position of each company at this time 
when investments of all financial in- 
stitutions are changing somewhat in 
character. 


Ratios Included 


The table shows for each company a 
percentage to total admitted assets of 
real estate, farm mortgages, mort- 
gages on other property, municipal, 
Federal and state bonds, railroad 


bonds, public utility bonds and indus- 
trial and miscellaneous bonds held in 
the portfolios of the companies. 

The current issue of the Spectator 
Life Index is admirably adapted as a 





tively bound in blue manilla and sells 
at 75c. per copy, with lesser prices for 
quantity lots. 


Athletic Ass’n Officers 


Members of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company Athletic Association 
have elected Harry H. Schweickhardt, 
of the supervisors department, presi- 
dent of their organization. Two vice- 
presidents also were chosen—Matthew 
J. Jackson, of renewal accounting, 
and Franklin A. Jamieson, of the 
medical department. 

The new officers were installed at 
the annual inauguration dance held 
last week in the company home office 
gymnasium. 
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Advertising 


Advertising Media a Real 


Necessity for Agent 


Surveying the field of advertising 
helps available to life underwriters, 
Fred L. Fisher, advertising manager, 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., tells readers of the Life Asso- 
ciation News that they fall roughly 
into three classes: national advertis- 
ing media, local advertising media 
and personal advertising media. Na- 
tional advertising media include mag- 
azine, radio, newspaper and poster 
advertising: local media include news- 
paper, local radio, direct mail and 
local posters, while personal media 
include novelties, calendars, direct 
mail, etc. 

Analyzing the various advertising 
media listed here, Mr. Fisher en- 
deavors to fit them to the needs and 
opportunities of the average life in- 
surance agent. Since advertising pro- 
vides a sales help that can put extra 
dollars in one’s pocket, it is essen- 
tial that the agent select carefully 
the particular media which are best 
fitted for his type of clients. 

A tie-up of national magazine ad- 
vertising with a local agent’s terri- 
tory was made recently, said Mr. 
Fisher, with satisfactory results. He 
added his own business card to a 
Saturday Evening Post company ad. 
Although there was the usual num- 
ber of rebuffs, there was likewise a 
commendable number of interviews 
resultant from this tie-up, which 
would not have occurred had not the 
enterprising agent conceived this 
novel form of contact. 

Calendars, that advertising medium 
often looked upon with some amuse- 
ment, are a potential gold mine, in 
the opinion of Mr. Fisher, who but- 
tresses that conviction with a spe- 
cific example of one agent’s experi- 
ence in Texas. He sold in 1936 a 
total of $117,000 worth of life insur- 
ance that came along in chain letter 
fashion after he had hung up a calen- 
dar in the office of the manager of a 
floral shop. 

Direct mail is productive if used 
consistently. Using an actual table 
of results in a direct mail campaign 
recently conducted by one company, 
Mr. Fisher tabulated the following: 
70,383 prospects addressed; 1746 ap- 
plications submitted from this list; 
$9,579,786 of submitted volume; 1647 
policies delivered; $7,395,729 de- 
livered volume; $83,157 first year 
commission. All this cost the agents 
a total of $1,785. Not a bad return 
for such a small investment. 
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Departmental 


Legal 


Ontario Exemption from 
Duty a Sound Move 


Grist from the legislative mills in 
the provinces of Canada was expertly 
sifted by R. Leighton Foster, K.C., 
general counsel, the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, before 
the recent meeting of the Toronto 
Chapter of the Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Canada. Com- 
menting on new legislation of spe- 
cial interest to life insurance under- 
writers, he skimmed through the 
voluminous output of the various 
Legislatures and pointed out probable 
effects. 








R. Leighton Foster 


The amendment to the Ontario 
Succession Duty Act with reference 
to the exemption of annuities and 
income settlements is probably the 
most interesting and important to 
life insurance underwriters, said Mr. 
Foster. Under the heading of “Ex- 
emptions from Duty” the Act now 
provides that annuities, periodic pay- 
ments, etc., arranged by a deceased 
person, in connection with his em- 
ployment or otherwise, and paid to 
the wife or any dependent relative 
of such person on or after his death, 
to the extent of $1,200 per person or 
$2,400 in all, shall be neither taxable 
nor included in arriving at the aggre- 
gate value of his estate. 

While the life insurance companies 
did not suggest and were in no way 


responsible for this legislation, and 
while the Minister who sponsored it 
in the Legislature did not discuss it 
at any length, its purpose, continues 
Mr. Foster, is readily apparent. It 
aims to encourage employers and 
heads of families to provide for their 
dependents in such a manner that 
they may never become a charge on 
the state, that is, become eligible for 
old age pensions or mothers’ allow- 
ances or charged on the relief rolls. 

“Life insurance payable to wives 
and children have frequently been 
accorded special recognition and ex- 
emption in succession duty legisla- 
tion,” said Mr. Foster. “For example, 
the U. S. Federal Inheritance Tax 
exempts such moneys to the extent 
of $40,000; British Columbia to the 
extent of $20,000. Nevertheless the 
majority of the Canadian provinces 
do not distinguish between life insur- 
ance moneys and other forms of prop- 
erty for succession duty purposes and 
Ontario is the first province, state or 
country, so far as I am aware, to 
distinguish between life insurance 
proceeds paid in a lump sum, on the 
one hand, and such proceeds paid in 
instalments and annuities, on the 
other hand. Even the wealthy 
man is encouraged to arrange annui- 
ties for his children and grandchil- 
dren so that should they lose the re- 
mainder of their inheritance, they 
will nevertheless always be financially 
independent of the state. Such is the 
spirit of the Law.” 





Taxation 


Deferred Use Gifts a Way 
To Avoid High Taxes 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that ours is the last generation of 
the very rich, says William Pearson 
Tolley, president, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., in the April Life As- 
sociation News. There may be moder- 
ately wealthy men in the future, but 
there will be no fortunes like those 
of Gould, Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller and Ford. When death knocks 
at the door of the ultra-rich, the 
fortunes which have survived the 
surgical knife of income and gift 
taxes will be whittled down to a 
small fraction of their present size. 

In the year 1936, says Mr. Tolley, 
the rich of America have two options: 
to give generously to charity and 
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education or surrender the lion’s 
share of their wealth to the tax-col- 
lector. The last revenue act has made 
it impossible to pass on their for- 
tunes unimpaired to their relatives 
and friends. 

Government is now our biggest 
item, according to Mr. Tolley. As 
compared with the six billion we now 
spend for clothing, the ten billion for 
rent, and the eleven and a half bil- 
lion for food, we pay twelve billion 
dollars a year for government. 

As the tax laws are now drawn, 
they definitely encourage gifts to 
educational institutions. All gifts to 
colleges and universities are exempt 
from gift taxes, and bequests are 
exempt from Federal estate taxes. 
The annual premiums on insurance 
policies in which a college is named 
as the sole and irrevocable beneficiary 
may be deducted from one’s income 
tax return as a part of the 15 per 
cent exemption privilege. 

The purchase of a single premium 
life insurance policy combined with 
an immediate life annuity is in many 
respects the best method of provid- 
ing for schools and colleges. These 
ean be purchased without a medical 
examination, can be made payable 
irrevocably to the college, and the in- 
come from the annuity may be en- 
joyed for the life-time of the donor. 

For $108,000, for example, a man 
of 55 can purchase a life insurance 
policy which insures a gift of $100,000 
to his college and yet will also pay 
him an income of $3,492 for life—a 
sum practically as large as he would 
receive from high grade bonds. 

These deferred use gifts represent 
perhaps the only way in which a man 
of wealth can avoid taxation, give 
away substantial sums and still re- 
tain a guaranteed income for life. 
Because of their advantages to the 
donor, they offer to institutions of 
higher learning an unusually favor- 
able opportunity to add to their en- 
dowment funds. 


Medical 


Foreign Medical Exams 
To Be Pooled 


American and Canadian life com- 
panies doing business abroad have 
been faced with an expense in their 
foreign medical examinations which 
has been a recurring problem. An 








arrangement has recently been com- 
pleted among half a dozen such com- 
panies for pooling their foreign facili- 
ties for medical examinations which 
it is expected will result in substan- 
tial savings. The plan calls for peri- 
odical meetings—every three to six 
months—of the representatives from 
each company interested in going 
over the lists of foreign examiners 
and exchanging information. 

In addition to the actual saving 
which this cooperative movement 
should effect, other benefits may well 
accrue. The time element is an im- 
portant factor and this exchanging 
of facilities should hasten the day 
when each of the interested com- 
panies will have competent examiners 
in all foreign localities served. More- 
over, it should result in a more care- 
ful and favorable selection of risks. 


Spring Fever Put Under 
The Microscope 


Spring fever isn’t a fever, nor is it 
laziness; you feel tired, not because 
you lack energy but because you have 
too much accumulated energy: you 
don’t need “tonics” for spring fever— 
your blood does not need “thinning”— 
and you don’t need more rest; you 
need more exercise and a quick change 
of diet. 

During the winter, explains a medi- 
cal bulletin from the Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis, the body 
develops more energy to battle against 
chilly temperatures; to do so it uses 
more and heavier foods, and stores 
their energy elements; an excess of 
heat energy must be ready at all times, 
as the individual cannot adjust his 
clothing for all the varying tempera- 
tures he will meet during the day. 
The body is therefore geared to a 
higher and heavier rate of consump- 
tion and operation. 

Comes spring—warm breezes—mild 
sunshine. But the body is loaded up 
with a store of heavy energy-produc- 
ing food elements. It is like an auto- 
mobile trying to operate in warm 
weather on a rich winter mixture. The 
result is the sluggish, “let down,” 
tired feeling popularly called spring 
fever. Usually the individual con- 
tinues for some time to eat as he did 
in winter weather—with the result 
that the system remains overloaded 
and clogged with heat and energy-pro- 
ducing food elements, and the condi- 
tion is prolonged. 


Underwriting 


Average Man Fails to See 
Life Insurance Need 


A life agent’s obligation, of para- 
mount importance, is to gauge a pros- 
pect’s life insurance need and impress 
upon him the amount of insurance 
he should really have, says A. J. 
McAndless, executive vice-president, 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in a bulletin to the field force. 

“Man appraises clearly enough his 
needs for the immediate necessities 
of life, and luxuries, too,” Mr. Mc- 
Andless comments. “The average 
man knows definitely what he needs. 
Life itself accustoms us to think of 
food, clothing, housing and other 
essentials. 

““As regards life insurance, the pub- 
lic mind has not yet developed habits 
of thought which bring this want 
definitely into his planning. As under- 
writers we are not demoralized be- 
cause this is so. Social standards are 
more and more regarding life insur- 
ance as a necessity. The average 
man will grant this, but he fails to 
see the urgency of his needs and, 
even when that point is clarified, sees 
clearly but the faintest outline of 
how much he needs and can afford to 
buy. 

“In the matter of clothing and 
automobiles, he will not hesitate to 
say how many suits he needs or the 
type of car he can afford, for he has 
entered concrete charges for these 
things. But life insurance is _ in- 
tangible and abstract and difficult 
for him to evaluate. 

“The underwriter should realize it 
is an important function to educate 
the public mind to the thing he sells. 
Life insurance is as real as an auto- 
mobile, as necessary as_ clothing, 
something that man is reluctant to 
admit he does not hold. It stands in 
a real relation to the prospect’s pres- 
ent and future social position. The 
duty of the insurance counsellor lies 
beyond merely completing the appli- 
cation for a nominal amount. You 
should inquire, courteously, into the 
applicant’s needs and his ability to 
pay. The amount would be larger if 
the agent were less timid in his sug- 
gestions. 

“And in those cases where the in- 
sured can actually afford no more 
than a small policy, the inquiry is 
part of a survey. You are in position 
then to grow with him, to follow the 
improvement in his economic status 
and complete his insurance program 
progressively by the sale of additional 
policies.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Manhattan Life of New York has made the following 
agency «appointments in the state of Ohio: Fred C. Wil- 
liams, of Springfield has been appointed general agent for 
Clark, Montgomery, Green, Darke and Miami Counties; A. 
E. Weidner, of Lancaster becomes general agent for the 
Counties of Fairfield, Perry, Hocking and Pickaway, with 
headquarters in Lancaster, and David H. Shulan of Canton 
has been appointed general agent for the Counties of Stark 
and Carroll. 

The Home Life of New York has appointed Daryl D. 
Johns as a general agent, effective May 1, with offices lo- 
cated in the home office building, New York. The establish- 
ing of this new agency, which is in addition to several now 
operating in New York, is in furtherance of the company’s 
multiple plan of agency development in major cities. 

W. A. (Billy) Hinshaw of Des Moines won the national 
award in the “Bring Home the Bacon” campaign sponsored 
by the Yeomen Mutual Life, according to an announcement 
just made by T. H. Young, superintendent of agents. With 
$87,000 of paid-for business, Hinshaw qualified in the con- 
test seven times over. 

The appointment of L. K. Newfield as general agent in 
Oakland, California, for the Lincoln National Life has just 
been announced by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
of agencies. Mr. Newfield succeeds J. J. Stegge who plans 
to devote his entire time to personal production. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has opened a district office 
in Knoxville, Tenn., with Harry M. Watson as district agent. 
Mr. Watson has been in the life insurance business at Knox- 
ville for the past five years. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has appointed 
Warren T. Macauley as associate state agent in Michigan. 
He will be associated with his father, Charles A. Macauley, 
state agent at Detroit, taking over the active supervision 
of the agency organization. 

The Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines has promoted George 
W. Morgan to be agency manager for the Sabine district 
in Beaumont, Tex. He has been with the Bankers Life for 
the past six years. 

The Indianapolis general agency of the Ohio State Life 
recently held a two-day meeting at its offices. W. V. Wool- 
len, Columbus, O., field superintendent of the company, was 
the principal speaker. Richard L. Pinder is Indianapolis 
general agent. 

Charles E. DeLong, metropolitan manager for the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., has appointed Major R. F. 
Migdalski as manager of the Brooklyn office. 

T. Wayne Jones has been named Fort Wayne, Ind., dis- 
trict agent for the Equitable Life of Iowa, succeeding C. 
Dee Walker, who left recently to become general agent in 
Rockford, IIl. 

Walter I. Black of Lincoln has been appointed Nebraska 
general <cgent of the John Hancock Mutual Life succeeding 
W. E. Brugman, who has been transferred to Portland, Ore. 

M. Louise Wilson has been appointed manager of the 
Brokerage Department of the C. A. Macauley State Agency 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life at Detroit. 

Paul J. Gelpi, Jr., one of the ranking representatives of 
the Equitable Life of New York has been named unit man- 
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IN HOME OFFI 


ager at New Orleans to succeed the late William Henry 
Elder. The promotion was announced by John A. Bum- 
stead, New Orleans agency manager. 

The staff of the Montreal St. James Street agency of 
the Sun Life of Canada has been transferred to the head 
office building on Dominion Square. 

Edgar T. Wells, general agent of the National Life of 


| ASILIVE 


HAT too many people in this country are pres- 

ently thinking and talking about their rights and 
ignoring their responsibilities was the theme of an 
address delivered by Edward D. Duffield, president 
of The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
at the annual banquet of managers and superinten- 
dents of that organization in New York recently. 
It seems to me that this summation of “Whither 
are we drifting?” might be borrowed as the text for 
a miscellany of thoughts and near-thoughts such 
as are common to this department, some serious, 
some hilariously humorous. I refuse, on constitu- 
tional grounds, to furnish a glossary indicating 
which is which. So, now for a casual consideration 
of a few rights vs. obligations. 


* x 














IGHTS—under the good old Freedom of the 

Press—of newspaper and magazine editors to 
sermonize against the depravity of the currently 
set-upon strip tease (after a generation of studied 
silence) while ignoring their obligations to society 
by running daily—matinee and evening—burlesqu 
performances within their own papers with a super- 
colossal show in the Sunday supplements. 


x * 





IGHTS of the life insurance agent, as explained 

by the hiring force to the recruit, in which the 
latter obtains a truly enticing picture of a business 
in which he will be his own boss; a business in which 
he will be able to earn large commissions but stil! 
observe short hours; a business which is competing 
with the British recruiting sergeant in that it offers 
five meals a day and free dress suit hire for associa- 
tion dinners, but who neglect to inform the neophyte 
that he will have to be a born genius in his line to 
make these dreams come true and that the average, 
common garden variety of salesmen have “put” 
until the top reads “give all” before they can expect 
to begin taking. Or that, in the words of Martha 
Raye, the movie actress, success is a cinch if only 
you have a lot of talent and are willing to do with- 
out meals for a couple of years. 

co . * 


IGHTS of landlords, who are letter perfect in 
their understanding of their legal prerogatives 
under the terms of an apartment house lease, but 
who apparently believe that matters of plumbing 
repairs and adequate elevator service are the proper 
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D THE FIELD 


Montpelier, Vt., announced the appointment of Phil S. Hodes 
as associate general egent of the company in New York. 

C. Yeazel has been appointed district manager at Lon- 
don, Ont., of the Montreal Life Insurance Co., under the 
direction of A. Sinnott, manager of the Windsor agency. 
D. G. Bisson has been appointed manager of the Ottawa, 
Ont., agency, succeeding George Cochrane, resigned. 
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By Frank Ellington 
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responsibility of the Administration in Washington 
or, failing there, that of Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis. 

IGHTS of Way as exemplified by drivers of 

United States mail trucks—which seem to be 
universally accepted as complete, absolute and per- 
manent—but who seem loath to offer the pedestrian 
even a jumping chance for his life by giving a 
toot of the horn at anything more distant than three 
and one-half feet behind the probable victim. The 
anthology of motor and pedestrian rights could be 
continued forever and you may rest assured that 
such will be the case, at least until I get within 
striking distance of the bottom of this column. For 
example: 


IGHTS of children to play their various types 

of baseball in the streets, darting in and out of 
fast moving traffic and contributing materially to 
each year’s high death rate from diseases of the 
heart, but whose parents never seem to appreciate 
their own responsibility to the cause of accident 
prevention until tragedy reminds. 


a og 


IGHTS of the motorist to blare his horn and 

speed by a reasonably fast moving car bearing 
Washington, D. C., plates and then hog the road 
at 15 miles an hour for three miles merely because 
he found traffic congested to the point of exaspera- 
tion in that city during the cherry blossom season, 
but who did not seem to realize that the other fel- 
low was just as exasperated at that same time. 


= 


IGHTS of pedestrians to use sidewalk, congest- 
ing entire blocks by engaging in mass conversa- 
tions at noon hour and at 5 p. m., but who apparently 
resent a gentle but none-the-less firm dig in the 
ribs with the elbow or a stepping on of the corns. 


= * * 


IGHTS of the editor-in-chief to hand over a 

piece of his own copy and ask subordinates “How 
does that read?” all of whom (with one notable and 
shining exception) fail to realize that they are 
courting mayhem from timid minded young fellows 
who are afraid of being called “Yes Men” if lauda- 
tory and of being fired if not. 





NEWS 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


An arrangement has been completed by six American 
and Cenadian life insurance companies doing business 
abroad for pooling their foreign facilities for medical ex- 
aminations which is expected to result in substantial sav- 
ings. Dr. J. Albert Avrack, medical director of the United 
States Life, has been largely instrumental in furthering the 
plan. It calls for meetings every three to six months of 
the representatives from each company interested to go 
over their lists of foreign examiners and exchange informa- 
tion. 

The death rate from automobile accidents among the 
17,500,000 Industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
of New York during the first quarter of 1937 was the high- 
est ever recorded in any similar three months’ period among 
this representative group of wage-eerners, according to the 
statisticians of the company. 

The Union Labor Life of New York has given notice in 
the Canada Gazette of its intention to apply for release of 
its securities in Canada on August 1 next, having ceased to 
carry on business in the Dominion April 1, 1937. The com- 
pany hes reinsured its outstanding policies in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. 

Julian W. Schwab, local representative of the Indian- 
apolis Life, has been selected by the home office as the com- 
pany’s “all-star” salesman for 1936. Mr. Schwab, a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has been with the com- 
pany for nine years. 

George F. Robjent, general agent of one of the Boston 
offices of the State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., in- 
stituted the compzeny’s first telephone broadcast hook-up 
on April 28 when 50 of his agents listened to out-of-town 
talks ushering in the company’s May Campaign in honor 
of President Chandler Bullock’s tenth anniversary as ex- 
ecutive head of the State Mutual. 

A survey of paid-up policies which carried heavy indebt- 
edness during 1934-1935, conducted by the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., reveals that only 19 per cent 
allowed their loans to increase by the amount of the interest 
and not a single person increased his loan by further bor- 
rowing. Approximately one-half of the policyholders kept 
their insurance in force by paying the interest on their 
loans. 

The directors of the Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., 
have recommended that the present $100 shares of the com- 
pany be split into $10 shares, each old share to be exchanged 
for ten of the new ones. Stockholders will act upon the 
recommendation on May 24. 

Approximately 1,800 home office employees of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee discussed recently the 
possibilities of organizing at a meeting at the Juneau Hotel 
after it was alleged they had been refused use of the com- 
pany’s auditorium. 

Policyholders of the Federal Union Life of Cincinnati 
have received from the state division of insurance copies 
of the department’s proposed plan for the rehabilitation of 
the company, as provided by a new law. 

Branches of the Canada Life Assurance Co. are compet- 
ing in a “Business in Force” Contest. The trophy changes 
hands at the end of each quarter and the winning branch 
for the first quarter of 1937 was the London organization. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Kathryn Ford, president, announces that the League of 
Insurance Women will take an active part in Life Insur- 
ance Week, conducting programs on several radio stations; 
a talk by a prominent woman over a nation-wide network; 
a panel discussion of forty-five minutes, giving vital in- 
formation regarding life insurance, accident and health, 
wills, ete. 

An “accident” on the corner of Fifth avenue and Wood 
street, Pittsburgh, at noon on June 4, and an open-air traf- 
fic court held on the spot by Mayor Scully for the offending 
driver, will be staged by the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania as part of its observance of “Conservation of Life 
Day.” 

The Illinois Association of Life Underwriters, at its an- 
nucl meeting at Aurora recently, elected W. M. Lateer, 
Peoria, president; Norris Bokum, Chicago, first vice-presi- 


dent; Bernhard J. Stumm, Aurora, second vice-president, 
and Earl M. Sping, Jacksonville, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Frank Kingdom, president of the University of New- 
ark, and Lynn §S. Broaddus, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Guardian Life, will speak at the breakfast meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey 
which will be held on May 17. 

Howard H. Conley, Jr., whose father is Arkansas agency 
director of the New York Life, will direct the observance 
of Life Insurance Week by the Little Rock Life Under. 
writers Association. 

William Vaughan, Jr., will direct activities of the Mem- 
phis Association of Life Underwriters in observance of Life 
Insurance Week, May 17 to 22. 

George H. Harris, public relations director of the Sun Life 
of Canada, is to speak at the inaugural breakfast meeting 
of Life Insurance Week at Boston on May 15. 


Average Application 
Shows Big Increase 





The FIFTY-ONE 


California-Western States Life re- 
ports March paid for volume 17 per 
cent ahead of 1936 and a net gain of 
insurance in force during the month 
of $597,552. 

Vice-president and manager of 
agencies Ray P. Cox points out that 
the increased volume which the com- 
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OTHER WEEKS 


One week out of every year is set aside by the 
life insurance business for the broadcasting of the 
insurance message to the general public. Prac- 
tically all companies, all agents, unite in this great 
co-operative effort. 


But Life Insurance Week is not just another week 
that comes and then is gone. Its fruits are to be 
gathered during the remaining fifty-one weeks of 
the year. 


The seeds of thought sown during this week fall 
on all sorts of ground. Some seeds take root and 
grow, unknown to any insurance fieldman. The 
task for the fifty-one other weeks of the year is 
to find, by calling on as many good prospects as 
possible, the places where Life Insurance Week 
activity has shown some man his need. 
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pany has been enjoying for the past 
several months has been achieved 
simultaneously with an improvement 
in quality. The company’s average 
size application for the first quarter 
of 1937 was 19 per cent larger than 
the average for last year, and a con- 
servation survey made on March 1 of 
all 1935 issues still in force, revealed 
an 8 per cent improvement in the re- 
newal ratio as compared with a simi- 
lar survey of 1934 issues made a year 
ago. 


Conn. Mutual Completes 
Training School 


A three weeks’ home office training 
school for new life underwriters was 
completed last week by The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The school was under the directorship 
of Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies for the company and had an 
enrollment of over 30 students coming 
from Connecticut Mutual agencies all 
over the United States. 


Museum Group Policy 


All permanent employees of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, are now assured an 
income upon retirement, according to 
an announcement by F. Trubee Davi- 
son, president of the institution. He 
stated that through an arrangement 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety a plan of group annuities has 
been provided for employees. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Speakers at the tenth anniversary dinner of the Eastern 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, to be held Wednesday 
evening, May 19, at the Hotel Astor, New York, will include 
the following: Louis H. Pink, New York state insurence 
superintendent; three former superintendents of insur- 
ance—George S. Van Schaick, now vice-president of the 
New York Life; James A. Beha, who was superintendent 
when the Eastern Life was formed, and Colonel Francis 
R. Stoddard, now counsel of the Eastern Life; also Louis 
S. Posner, chairman of the New York state mortgage com- 
mission, and Carl Shermen, former attorney-general of 
New York state. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston has purchased 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology its former 
site and buildings located on Boylston, Clarendon and New- 
bury streets, adjacent to Copley Square. The company 
proposes to eventually erect a fine home office building 
on the property. 

The new offices of the Toledo branch of the Connecticut 
Genere! Life in the Second National Bank Building were 
formally opened recently. George E. Bredehoft, the man- 
ager, gave a dinner in the evening for forty-four guests, 
including a number of representatives of the company from 
other cities. 

The Home Life of New York has just announced to its 
field force a new direct mail plan, in which it has super- 
imposed on a facsimile of a life insurance policy the pictures 
of clients who endorse the Home Life’s planned estate 
methods. 

Nation-wide interest by field men of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., in conducting agency contests in 
honor of President Arthur F. Hall during May, his birth 
month, is indicated by word received from the company’s 
general agents. 

More than 600 field representatives of the National Life 
& Accident Insurance Co. recently held a 2-day 35th-anni- 
versary celebration at Nashville, Tenn. 

The annuel convention of the Master Producers Club of 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., will be held at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., July 26-30. 

The Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga will hold 
a convention at the Lookout Mountain Hotel September 
14-16, celebrating the company’s golden jubilee. 


JUDICIAL eer 


In line with the recent decision of the Arkansas Supreme 
Court in three czses selected for trial, the Chancery Court 
at Little Rock has entered orders dismissing premium tax 
suits by the state against the Soverign Camp of the Wood- 
men of the World, Woodmen Circle, Royal Arcanum, Acacia 
Mutual Life and Travelers Protective Association. 

Suit for $20,000 which he alleges is due him in commis- 
sions on insurance contracts, has been filed in Federal 
Court at Indianapolis by R. Neal Garrison against the Ken- 
tucky Home Life of Louisville. The complaint says the com- 
missions were due him from the Inter Southern Life, which 
was absorbed by the defendant company in 1932. He asks 
6 per cent interest on the claim. 

Circuit Judge Lusk at Portland, Ore., recently granted a 
petition for the appointment of a receiver for the Union 
States Life of that city. The petition, made by the Capital 
Underwriters’ Corp., a minority stockholder, charged ex- 
travagance and mismanagement. 

Receipts of a foreign life insurance company for annuity 
contracts are taxable under the laws of the State of New 
Hampshire, according to a decision of the State Supreme 
Court in an action brought by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. against Insurance Commissioner John E. Sullivan 
and the State Treasurer. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HEN certain myopic critics assert that the life 

insurance business is a staid, uneventful affair 
completely controlled in all directions by staid, unevent- 
ful veterans, they are considerably away from the truth. 
Even a hurried glance into the new quarters of the 
Vanderbilt Branch office of the New York Life would 
suffice to convince one of the contrary, and a close-up 
of the agency director of the branch office, F. Turner 
Munsell, would clinch the argument vs. the carping 
critics. Mr. Munsell is neither staid, old, nor uneventful. 
In fact, he is definitely the modern leader who plays such 
zn important part in the development of modern busi- 
ness. Young, personable, closely in touch with trends 
of today and with a keen understanding of the human 
material under his direction, he has taken over the Van- 
derbilt branch and geared it to an even higher speed 
than before. As an instance of which one has but to 
recall that in the production drive of last month in honor 
of President Alfred Aiken, this branch office led all the 
Greater New York agencies both in volume of business 
written and in new agency contracts, the drive producing 
a 60 per cent increase in business over April, 1936. 


O, when the newly decorated and furnished offices of the 

Vanderbilt branch were opened for inspection last Tuesday 
afternoon, the first unit in the program of the New York Life 
which calls for similar treatment to a number of its twenty-six 
offices in the city, Mr. Munsell had reason to be proud not only 
of his environment but also of his record as the agency director, 
a post he has held only since the early part of this year, follow- 
ing the resignation of Forrest L. Morton who remains with the 
agency as personal producer and tax consultant under special 
contract. Marking the opening of the refurbished offices at 
250 Park Avenue was the attendance of several Nylic top 
executives. The housewarming brought President Aiken to the 
branch, with Executive Vice-President Walker Buckner and Vice- 
Presidents Charles H. Langmuir, Griffin M. Lovelace and George 
S. Van Schaick. Emphasizing a splendid father-and-son tradition, 
F. S. Munsell, father of the agency director, and inspector of 
agencies in Philadelphia, came from that city to toast the 
occasion. In addition to a crowd of interested officials, friends 
and the ubiquitous insurance press, there were the 70 full time 
agents of the Vanderbilt branch, plus the salaried staff. Before 
the public reception, President Aiken and Vice-President Lang- 
muir addressed the agency force and then took a dual role in 
a symbolic ceremony which consisted of slicing through a ribbon, 
presumably to open an avenue to production traffic into the 
new home of the agency. Grouped together with Messrs. Aiken, 
Langmuir and Munsell in this ceremony were leading producers 
of the agency who took top honors in the above-mentioned 
April production drive. These were: Mrs. Marie Black, Harry A. 
Cohen, John Baxter, William Wittstein, A. Cugell, Mrs. Zara B. 
Rosen and Philip S. Rosen. Mrs. Black, by the way, is a remark- 
ably good instance of what can be accomplished by the so- 
called weaker sex. She joined the agency only last November 
in her initial bid for a life insurance career, and is already 
working on her second hundred thousand of production. 


R. MUNSELL, who has some interesting and 

proved theories concerning agency development, 
is no novice at supervising, despite his youth. On the 
way up to his present notch, he was agency organizer 
at Washington, D. C., at Trenton and in the Manhattan 
branch in New York. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Charles M. Hansen has been appointed actuary of the 
Missouri insurance department to succeed Carroll E. Nel- 
son, who has resigned to become associate actuary of the 
Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago, effective May 1. 
Mr. Hansen formerly was assistant actuary of the Con- 
tinental Life for seven years and since the Missouri depart- 
ment took charge of the company he has been on the de- 
partment’s examining staff. 

A report just issued by the North Carolina insurance 
department on life insurance in that state in 1936 shows 
that twelve North Carolina companies, eight of which write 
both ordinary and industrial business, wrote $43,928,864 
ordinary business and $92,514,982 industrial business in 
their home state last year and had in force there at the 
end of the year $234,001,906 ordinary insurance and $130,- 
961,098 industrial. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Louis Rathman Agency at Milwaukee has placed 
four group insurance plans through the Prudential of 
Newark for the Milwaukee Foundry & Equipment Co. and 
the Republican Hotel, both of Milwaukee, and the Michael 
Yundt Co. and the Murphy Diesel Co., Ltd., both of Wav. 
kesha, Wis. 

Under a new Wisconsin law, credit unions in Wisconsin 
are now eligible to take out group life insurance covering 
the lives of members or borrowers under agreement to 
repay sums borrowed in instalments over a period of not 
more than ten years. The amount is limited to the extent 
of their indebtedness, but not to exceed $2,000 on any 
one life. 


Barker’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, have assumed a group 


policy with the Canada Life Assurance Co. to cover the 
lives of some 200 employees. 








ever had. Streamlined and everything]! 


agents to spend. 


It makes a guy feel sort of proud.” 


Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 











“WE'RE GETTING A NEW CAR’ 


“We're getting a new car this week. Dad says it's the nicest we've 


“Gee, you should see Dad! He's all enthusiastic these days. He's 
having one of the best months he’s ever had since he started selling 
life insurance and he says next month is going to be even better. 


“Dad says the company is making big gains in new business, and 
that means a lot more money for Dad and other Provident Mutual 


“And Dad says it means more than that. He says it means that lots 
of kids like me are going to get taken care of if anything happens 
to their dads. And lots of mothers are going to have a roof over 
their heads. And old men are going to have their own money to 
spend instead of having to live with their grown-up kids. 


“T'm sure glad Dad's in a business like the life insurance business. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM HONORED 





William J. Graham 


Vice President, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 


of the U. S. A. 


At its 169th annual meeting on May 
4th, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York elected William J. 
Graham chairman of its executive 
committee. Previously Mr. Graham 
served the Chamber as chairman of 
its Insurance Committee. Mr. Graham 
has been identified with various other 
leading organizations. He was presi- 
dent of the American Management 
Association for several years and more 
recently served as president of the 
Insurance Institute of America, the 
educational society. 


Equitable Director 


Mr. Graham was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Equita- 
ble at the last meeting of the board. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1911 and presently is 4 
vice-president in charge of the group 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ITHOUT any ulterior motive along increased cir- 
WY caiation lines, I am going to recommend to any life 
jnsurance man interested in savings bank life insurance, 
that they purchase a copy of the May issue of Forum. 
The issue contains two articles, a pro and a con, on the 
cost of insurance. 

Edward Berman, ex-prof of the University of Illinois, 
who has written before on the Massachusetts system, 
continues his claims in an article entitled, “What Is 
Insurance Worth?” Joseph B. Maclean, associate actu- 
ary, Mutual Life of New York, answers Mr. Berman’s 
question in a fashion that we think entitles him to the 
laurels, or whatever it is that they award in debates. 
Mr. Maclean’s simple logic and factual explanations are 
something that all life insurance men can easily assimi- 
late to combat the tendency to establish savings bank 
life insurance in New England. 


OMMISSIONER M. JOSEPH CUMMINGS’ recent 

vigorous denunciation of the plan in Rhode Island 
has not entirely silenced its proponents. In Connecticut 
in spite of the fact that savings banks do not want the 
scheme, its political sponsors are undismayed. In New 
York State it’s a hardy annual that keeps an insurance 
committee on its toes. In all of these states Mr. Maclean’s 
article should prove invaluable to insurance men. It oc- 
curs to me that for too long a time the average agent 
has neglected to inform himself as to the truth of the 
claims made about savings bank life insurance. He has 
left it to a few outstanding individuals to answer its pro- 


ponents, while he has been content to “crab” about compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Maclean in answering Mr. Berman’s challenge of 
comparative costs, says regarding the agency system, 
“No one who knows anything about life insurance will 
deny that, if life insurance could be sold without agents 
and without the payments of agent’s commissions, it 
would be cheaper than it is. The fact is, however, that 
only a relatively negligible amount of insurance will be 
established. The total amount of insurance in force at 
the present time in the twenty-three authorized banks 
operating under the Massachusetts system, which has 
been in existence for some thirty years, is less than the 
average amount of insurance established by a single 
large New York life insurance company in about three 
weeks. The real question involved is whether it is prefer- 
able to have a small number of persons insured at a rela- 
tively low cost or a far greater number at a relatively 
higher cost. From an economic standpoint there can be 
no doubt of the answer to that question.” 


R. BERMAN thinks that agents’ commissions are 
too high. Mr. Maclean reminds him that the New 
York law specifies the maximum commissions that can 
be paid, that in many cases rates paid are actually lower 
than maximum rates allowed, and points out that the 
average agent makes no more than a decent living. 
Aside from the law, Mr. Maclean points out that the 
force of competition between companies acts as a check. 
Mr. Maclean denies the figures that Mr. Berman uses 
as a cost comparison and says they are, “fallacious since 
they omit the factor of interest, which is vital to level 
premium life insurance.” Mr. Maclean points out that 
until recently all the expenses of the insurance depart- 
ments of banks were sustained by general taxation. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
lowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Amount 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans April 10 ment April 17 ment April 24 ment May 1 ment 


a. Pam Ppt $306.256 6.19 $576,443 11.36 $394,806 12.00 $529,524 8.90 
Dwellings and Business Property. ... 1,639,780 33.17 2,698,157 53.12 2,242,012 68.15 3,222,788 54.20 


Per Cent Per Cent 
to 


$1,946,036 39.36 $3,274,600 64.47 $2,636,818 80.15 $3,752,307 63.10 


$200,106 $372,763 6.27 


$488,203 9.88 $345,001 6.79 
2,250 50,122 84 


05 11,600 -23 





$490,453 «9.98 $356,601 7.02 $200,100 $422,885 7.11 


$1,443,477 29.20 
25,520 51 


$232,709 


$816,181 16.07 
eeee 26,350 


$378,061 6.36 


ee $1,468,997 29.71 16.07 


Government Securities 

U. S. Government Bonds 

Canadian Bonds 

Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. ... 
State, County, Municipal 





$259.059 -86 6.36 


901,613 $496,568 $161,500 $1,345,371 


$927,738 $496,568 $161,500 $1,345,371 


$64,000 $125,126 $28,750 
46.431 10,063 c 3.663 
$135,188 


"$110,431 $32,413 
$2,923,418 $1,782,875 $623,059 18.94 $2,096,195 
74.201 0 21.663 43 30,018 . .91 98.022 
1,946,086 3,274,600 2,636,818 80.15 3,752,307 
$4,943,655 100.00 $5,946,524 


$5,079,138 





$3,289,890 
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ALC Medical Section 
Program Taking Shape 


Several noted medical authorities 
and teachers will bring to the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of 
the American Life Convention to be 
held June 17 to 19, inclusive, at the 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
the academic and scientific side of 
medicine and surgery in its relation 
to insurability and prognosis. Some 
details of the tentative program are 
announced by the executive office of 
the A.L.C. here. 


Dr. Alexander Marble, associate 
in medicine at Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass., is scheduled 


to read a paper the first day on 
“Non-Diabetic Glycosuria.” Another 
educator, Dr. James J. Waring, pro- 
fessor of medicine, University of 
Colorado at Denver, will give a pa- 
per the second day on “Prognosis of 
Extrapulmonary Tuberculosis.” 

Dr. A. C. Reed, professor of tropi- 
cal medicine in the University of 
California, San Francisco, is on the 
program to deliver a paper the third 
day on “Ultimate Prognosis of 
Hookworm Disease, Malaria and 
Amebiasis.” 

There will be a dinner-dance the 
first evening, Thursday; a business 
meeting and election of Section offi- 
cers the second day, and the final day 
the new officers will be introduced 
and installed. Dr. Donald B. Cragin, 
medical director of the Aetna Life, 
Hartford, Conn., is chairman of the 
Section; Dr. W. E. Thornton, second 
vice-president and medical director 
of the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, vice-chairman; Dr. B. F. 
Byrd, assistant medical director, Na- 
tional Life & Accident of Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary, and Dr. Albert E. 
Johann, associate medical director of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, is 
program chairman and a member of 
the board of managers of the Section. 

President T. A. Phillips of the 
A.L.C., who is president of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general Counsel of the 
Convention, will extend greetings at 
the opening session in Colorado 
Springs, as will a representative of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. As usual each of 
the papers will be followed by free 
discussion from the floor. 





Dividend 
Directors of the Continental Assur- 
ance Company at their regular meet- 
ing on May 5 declared a dividend of 
5 per cent payable on June 30, 1937, 
to stockholders of record on June 15, 
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Continental to Issue 
Participating Policies 

The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company at its 
meeting last week authorized the or- 
ganization of a participating life in- 
surance department. The manage- 
ment expects to begin the writing of 
participating life insurance on Oct. 1 
next. It will continue to press aggres- 
sively for business in the non-par- 
ticipating department under read- 
justed rates, also becoming effective 
Oct. 1. 






w not one year, but a lifecion 
‘of lasting achicvementh 


Plans, too, can blossom 
and Care their fruit is richer 


time for Planning, a time of new growth. 
n Soft rains. thaw Winter's inactivity. 


the secs aiipresen: for the fruit of the future. 





In embarking on the sale of par. 
ticipating life insurance, the Conti. 
nental broadens its field and increases 
the opportunities of its agency forces, 
In spite of the low net cost of life 
insurance in its non-participating de. 
partment and the fact that the cogt 
is guaranteed, there undoubtedly is g 
very definite demand on the part of 
many for participating forms of life 
insurance. This step is in line with 


the policy of the Continental to fur- 
nish their field associates with sales 
facilities for every legitimate line of 
insurance permitted by their charters, 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HAT with business news getting scarce for the 
moment and the stock market growing dull, your 
present reporter would much rather write about the 
fresh green leaves on the trees he saw over the week- 
end. Possibly—the terrifying thought intrudes—his 
reader (s) would just as soon he did, too. However, that 
being as it may, this lack of news, this present peace, is 
not, really, due to anybody’s spring fever but comes 
rather because the pendulum is just at the end of its 
swing, the fire has been shaken down and the wave is at 
its crest, not yet having broken. The eyes of business 
that are turned on Washington are watchfully waiting. 
The fears aroused in our security markets by London 
speculative activity have died down. The labor situation 
is less stirred up than in previous weeks. General busi- 
ness is progressing and, in particular, retail trade is esti- 
mated to have averaged last week about 15 per cent 
above the figures for the same period in 1936. 


HIS week in New York the word is “homes.” The 

North American Homes Exposition, opening Wednes- 
day, is at the Madison Square Garden; it has been termed 
“the million-dollar parade of a billion-dollar industry.” 
And on Friday begins the central Atlantic regional con- 
vention of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Among the subjects to be discussed at this con- 
vention are: (1) the furtherance of a sound national 
housing policy; (2) progress toward a reserve system for 
long-term mortgage financing; (3) greater economies in 
purchasing materials and equipment for the construction 
of homes, and other technical means of lowering building 
costs, and (4) real estate ap- 
praisal. Life 
these meetings and discussions. 
much less in the investment of life insurance companies 
than they used to, real estate still has its meaning fo: 
And much of the life insurance that is sold is 
families that live or will 


proposed standards for 
insurance men have a double interest in 


insurance. 
intended to*keep together the 
live in these homes. 
area average security prices in the weeks 
ended May 1 and 8, 1937, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 


as follows: 


May 1 May & 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 
day day day day 


70 industrials 155.76 156.75 156.89 156.97 


30 rails . 45.17 45.98 45.97 17.33 
MOGI 6 ows vee- 122.58 123.52 123.62 124.08 
39 bonds 99.09 99.52 99.58 100.00 





FTER a momentary decline because of flood condi- 
tions in the Wheeling district, steel ingot production 

in the United States last week rose from 90% per cent 
of capacity back to 92 per cent, The Iron Age estimates. 


* * 


OTTON futures turned upward last week, gaining 15 
to 24 points, after a previous decline. While wheat 
supplies in this country and abroad are small, prices for 
that grain on the Chicago Board of Trade lost 2 to 6% 
cents last week; corn finished the week \% cent off to 3 
cents higher, oats lost 1% to 2% cents, and rye wavered. 


While mortgages figure 























ears of grow ing up 


For his 20 y every month 


uA need money & 


TO THOUSANDS OF YOUNG FATHERS who promise 
themselves that their families will want for nothing, this 
current Union Central advertisement presents a striking idea. 

It emphasizes the greatest need of the average family: 
money every month ... until the children are grown and 
able to take care of themselves. And then it explains how 
any father, if he earns $45 a week or more, can make cer- 
tain that his family would have $100 every month for 
twenty years after his death. And that there would be, 
after that time, a generous fund to take care of his wife 
as long as she lives 

That this form of life insurance—called multiple Protec- 
tion—meets a widespread need is best demonstrated by one 
simple fact: Union Central writes all approved life plans; 
vet, during the past twelve months, more than one-third of 


the Company's business has been on the Multiple Protection 
Plan 
Por 70 years the Union Cer ae has enjoyed steady, healthy growth, 
ts today heaving sched a peak of $343,035 ,516.25 


The U NION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company CINCINNATI, OHIO 















| The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 

A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
| 

| Imdependence Square 

| 




















Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


| Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The National Life and Accident of Nashville, Tenn., has 
announced the appointment of Cecil Woods as manager of 
its mortgage loan department effective May 1. Mr. Woods 
is a past president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and is now a director in that organization. 
There will be no change in office personnel. 

After more than forty-one years of service with the 
Prudential of Newark, during which most of his activity 
was in the production branch of the company’s business, 
George W. Williams, assistant secretary, retired May 1. 

John W. Bratton, who was manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of the Travelers’ branch office at 
Yonkers, N. Y., was transferred, effective May 1, to the 
managership of the company’s office in Brooklyn. 

Louis A. Pascocello has been appointed manager of the 
Rutherford, N. J., district of the Metropolitan Life. Harold 
S. Race, formerly an assistant manager in Union City, N. J., 
has been appointed manager of the company’s office in 
Hagerstown, Md. 

In recognition of an outstanding production record Har- 
vey W. Lee, former assistant superintendent of the detached 
office of the Prudential at Pleasantville, N. J., has been 
promoted to the position of superintendent of the Asbury 
Park district. 


DEATHS 


George Graham, executive vice-president of the Manhat- 
tan Life of New York. 

Col. Harry S. Fuller, 72, home office general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Samuel T. Rhodes, 76, Roanoke, Va., state manager for 
the National Life of Vermont until he retired about a year 
ago. 

O. T. Wilson, 62, for several years district manager of 
the Empire State Mutual Life of Jamestown at Buffalo. 

Arthur Emery, 66, for many years general agent of the 
Manhattan Life at Dallas, Tex. 

William T. McClain, 91, of Indianapolis, one of the pion- 
eers in mutual life insurance ideas in that city and or- 
ganizer and for many years secretary-treasurer of the 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. 

George L. Hicks, 47, well-known Nashville, Tenn.. insur- 
ance man. 





“Now I Will Be A General Agent” 


says the good producer, yet a larger percentage 
fail to develop a profitable General Agency than 
the percentage who fail to become successful pro- 
ducers. 

Why? Because General Agency building is a 
highly specialized career superimposed on _per- 
sonal production. Usually those succeeding have 
access to expert guidance of men who have been 
successful General Agents in their own right, or 
who have been guided by the light of the experi- 
ence of others. 

Our General Agency plan gives you both. Ad- 
dress inquiries to O. R. McAtee, Director of 
Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and General Manager 


HOME OFFICE - DALLAS, TEXAS 

















“..not MY son’ 


IF YOURE A PARENT, you will want 
to read the rest of this advertisement. 
The thoughts it will bring to your 
mind may changr 
the whole course 
of a child's life. 
A year ago this 
wasa different 
boy... that was 
before his Dad 
died. Funny 
thing about his 

by ~ 4 Dad. He was al- 






~_ 
bach with the mame teller, ways so proud 


of this boy, ambitious for him, al- 
ways dreaming of his future 

But no one in good health 
thinks very mach about death 


/ 





It's only haman to feel that all things 
would come to an end if we died. But 
they won't! Children must live even 
if parents die. They will still get 
hungry, sleepy, tired, and need the 
home and care you provide. 

You can't arrange for anyone ever 
to take your place. But here's some- 
thing you can do: Appoint Bankers 
Life financial -foster -father to your 
child; let chis company guarantee a 
monthly income to your wife; let us 
contract to pay educational expenses 
if you can't. Our Double Duty Dollar 
Plan provides all of these benefits for 

the protection of your family, 
or a monthly income for you if 
you live to Retirement Age. 


Bankers Lire Company 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1879 
DES MOINES ” 






Renbe Lte Company Sen Menms Howe 
Peers ond me pow story of am wre tigh hove 


Reproduction of our half-page advertisement in the 
May ist Saturday Evening Poat 
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Missouri Ins. Co. to 
Write Ordinary Life 
The Missouri Insurance Company, 
which has its home office in St. Louis, 
has begun anew the direct writing of 
ordinary life insurance. The company, 
organized in 1907, has long been one 
of the most successful organizations of 
its kind in the industrial life and ac- 
cident and health field. Its most re- 
cent move toward ordinary business 
came with insurance by mail which 
was begun last October but it has now 
finally been decided to write ordinary 
direct through agents as well, and the 
company is revising and expanding its 
home office equipment and personnel 
to meat the proposed development. 

This is the second time the company 
has stepped into the ordinary field 
from which it originally withdrew af- 
ter a brief experience. Thus, it is fully 
experienced and is launching the pres- 
ent move on a substantial scale with 
entirely new policy forms and mod- 
ernized contracts. 

To care for the new department 
President J. A. Walker (the principal 
organizer in 1907 and chief of the 
company since 1924) has selected Paul 
L. Temple as superintendent of agents. 
Mr. Temple has had a distinguished 
life insurance background beginning 
as a member of the Illinois Insurance 
Department and subsequently develop- 
ing in field work. More recently he 
has been vice-president and agency 
manager for the Republic Life of 
Dallas. He joined the Missouri Insur- 
ance Company in November of 1936 
and has been busy with President 
Walker in laying plans for the new 
ordinary department. 

At the same time Theodore Stalzer, 
who has been consulting actuary for 
the company for nine years, joins the 
home office force as actuary and will 
devote himself entirely to the com- 
pany’s operations. The Missousi In- 
surance Company is licensed in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Illinois. 


Nears Two Year Record 

Finishing April with 20 consecu- 
tive monthly paid business gains over 
the same months of the preceding 
year, the State Mutual Life began 
May with the aim to eclipse all previ- 
ous submitted business records in a 
drive honoring the tenth anniversary 
of President Chandler Bullock as 
president of the company. 

State Mutual’s paid business gain 
for the month of April was 5.35 per 
cent, while the gain for the first four 
months exceeds 9 per cent. All re- 
sources of the field and home office 
have been combined in the May cam- 
paign. 




















“The Dependables” 


A life insurance salesman who is achieving the 
earning objective which he has set for himself is 
happy in knowing that he is performing dependably 
for himself, family, agency and company. 


To encourage more men to set and attain earning 
objectives consistent with their individual needs, The 
Connecticut Mutual has established a group known 
as “The Dependables,” membership being based upon 
achievement of their earning objective, and carrying 
with it special honors and privileges. 


That the formation of “The Dependables” has hit 
a responsive note among The Connecticut Mutual 
field force, is evident from the 578 applications for 
membership, nearly 100% of all those eligible. Initia- 
tion into this unique group for those who attain their 
earning objective will be held at The Connecticut 
Mutual’s national convention at Del Monte in June. 


t Th C 


Connecticut MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
Sere i ° 8 
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Acacia Mutual in 


Annual Meeting 


The reelection of Pres. William 
Montgomery as directing head of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the forty-fourth consecutive 
year; the election of Roger J. White- 
ford, prominent Washington attorney, 
to the board of directors, and the pro- 
motion of Lloyd K. Crippen, actuary, 
to be a vice-president of the company, 
featured the recent meeting of the 
board of directors of Acacia. 

Reelection of Mr. Montgomery calls 
attention to the fact*that he is the 
company’s oldest employee in point 
of service, and that largely through 
his efforts Acacia has grown from a 
small, local insurance “society” to a 
national organization with more than 
$366,500,000 of insurance in force and 
assets of more than $67,700,000 at the 
end of the first quarter of 1937. When 
Mr. Montgomery became the sole em- 
ployee in 1892, the company occupied 
a single small room over a hat store. 
Today Acecia owns and occupies its 
own beautiful and efficient home office 
building across the street from the 
United States Capitol. The building 
was dedicated last year. Acacia 
branches are loceted in sixty prin- 
cipal cities. throughout the country. 

Lloyd K. Crippen, ‘actuary of the 
company and a member of its staff for 
more than 16 years, was named vice- 
president and ectuary by the board. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and an associate 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Other officers elected by the board 
were Howard W. Kacy, vice-president 
and general counsel; Samuel E. 
Mooers, secretary; Donald F. Roberts. 
treasurer; Ralph E. Heitmuller, gen- 
eral comptroller; and Dr. John B. 
Nichols, medical director. 


New York A & H Club to 
Hold Producers’ Banquet 


Winding up a particularly success- 
ful season that marked it definitely as 
an aggressive, intelligent and well- 
coordinated insurance organization, 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold its annual Producers’ 
Banquet tonight, May 13, in the new 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New 
York City. 

A novel and not unwelcome note 
injected into the proceedings will be 
the abundance of professional enter- 
tainment and the scarcity of speech- 
making. Inasmuch as the affair will 
be an informal get-together, oratorical 
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and progress. 


Pertinent is a quotation admonishing a 
man to realize that he is paid to work for 
himself, not for somebody else. Here is a 
sound philosophy that countless life under- 


writers could apply greatly to their profit 





Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 











efforts will be limited to essentials. 

New York Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink will be emong the honored guests 
on the dais, as also will be John S. 
Turn, retired vice-president of the 
Aetna and staunch supported of the 
New York Accident & Health Club. 
Floyd N. Dull, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Casualty, will be toastmaster. 

With 250 reservations listed as of 
Monday of this week, it is anticipated 
that facilities of the banquet hall will 
be taxed to the limit. 

The New York Club concluded its 
official 1936-37 program during the 








Security \Lutual Lite 
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| ‘ant as I 
Insurance Company 











week of April 26-30, when it cooper- 
ated with other similar organizations 
throughout the country in observing 
and stimulating interest in National 
Accident & Health Week, the high 
light of its program being the third 
annual Sales Congress, held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 65 
Liberty Street, New York City. 


St. Louis Mutual Meet 


At the recent annual agency con- 
vention of the St. Louis Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, held in the home 
office city late last month, the guests 
of honor were 15, agents who topped 
the list of qualified producers. Guest 
speakers during the three-day gather- 
ing included J. S. Braunig, St. Louis 
manager for the Lincoln National 
Life; and James G. Callahan, past sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. In addition to 
President F. H. Kreismann, company 
officials who addressed the meeting 
included Vice-President J. C. Harvey, 
actuary; and Secretary T. E. Sly who 
head the agency department. Paid-for 
business of the St. Louis Mutual Life 
for the first quarter of this year shows 
an increase of more than 12 per cent 
over the same period in 1936. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


VERY now and then some state Legislature gets a 

brain storm and the insurance companies become the 
goats, with the particular commissioner in the role of 
more-or-less-willing herder. Now it has happened in 
Georgia and the department has already sent billet 
doux to outside companies which read, in part, thus: 

“This is to advise that during the session of the 
Legislature of this state, just ended, the deposit law 
was amended so as to include ‘all fire, marine, and life, 
casualty, indemnity and inland insurance companies.’ 
The law, as amended, provides that all named compa- 
nies chartered by other states or foreign governments, 
whether mutual or stock companies (capitalized at 
$500,C00 or less) must deposit $10,000; and named stock 
companies chartered by other states or foreign govern- 
ments with a capital of $500,000 or over must deposit 
2 per cent of the gross annual premiums derived from 
business written in Georgia but in no case shall such 
amount be less than $10,000 nor more than $25,000. 

“The law further provides that such deposits shall be 
in bonds of the United States or bonds of this state 
which according to the acts and resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly are valid, or bonds of any county or 
municipality in this state which have been validated 
under the laws of this state. 

“We are enclosing, in duplicate, power of attorney 
authorizing the state treasurer to sell or assign the 
bonds, together with resolution to be executed by your 
president or secretary and treasurer authorizing the 
execution of such power of attorney.” 

o * * 


F there be a legislative brickbat with neither rhyme 
nor reason behind its casual throwing, this Georgia 
measure is it! Certainly there is no relation between 
the stipulated, amount of deposit and the outstanding 
liability of any company in the state. Equally certain- 
ly, it cannot be imagined that this will benefit citizens 
of Georgia any more, or protect them to any greater 
extent, than did previously-existing statutes. Why such 
a deposit law came into being is hard to imagine. Per- 
sonally, I prefer to be charitable and believe it the 
prank of joking lawmakers. 
* > * 
LL Middle Western life insurance companies which 
are licensed in Georgia have already received the 
demand for the stipulated deposit, and I naturally 
presume that all companies, wherever located (provided 
that they operate in Georgia), have received a similar 
letter of demand from the Georgia commissioner. 
* > * 
A a matter of fact, a deposit of even $25,000 is not 
going to do any financial harm to any company 
because the standing deposit can be included in the 
assets anyway, but the real trouble may lie in the 
provision for power of attorney authorizing the sale of 
such deposit bonds by the treasurer of Georgia. Sup- 
pose a claim arose which a company contested? Could 
the state sell the deposit bonds to pay that claim if it 
thought the insurance company wrong in contesting? 
Must the deposit be continually renewed if drawn upon 
by the state for any purpose? Would a sale of such 
bonds—to pay particular unpaid or contested claims—- 
be a discrimination against other creditors of the given 
company? These and a host of other questions instantly 
occur. Like most of such hasty measures, the act comes 
first and the thinking, if any, afterwards. Obviously, 
this new Georgia measure accomplishes nothing. The 
evident grain of sand, however, is that ill-devised legis- 
lation of this nature may only be a prelude to some- 
thing worse elsewhere. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD | 
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Life Insurance Week 


(May 17th—22nd) 


The financial security which 
Life Insurance is offering to the 
people of this country will ke 
emphasized during Life Insur- 
ance Week. From coast to 
coast the famous slogan will be 
reprinted —"‘The sooner you 
plan your future, the better 
your future will be.” 


Security is the theme of the 
Metropolitan’s advertisement 
in a list of May magazines.* 
The copy points out that Life 
Insurance is as secure asa 
bowline knot—the knot which 
sailors the world over know is 
dependable. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Old Man River brought 
Saint Louis its first pros- 
perity. In anera of difficult 
overland transportation 
the Mississippi waterway 
opened a broad avenue for 
commerce. It was dur- 
ing this early period of 
growth that the Saint 
Louis Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company came into 
being. 


The Saint Louis Mutual 
has grown up with the 
city’s innate conservatism 
that has marked the prac- 
tices of the company. In- 
deed, sane management 
has made it known as one 
of the soundest in the 
country. Like Old Man 
River “it keeps on rolling 
along.” 


There is a better future 
in a company with a good 
past. 








v.. x pe Px x 


SAINT Louts Mutua 
, Life Insurance Co... 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


F. H. KREISMANN 
President 
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| General American Adds 


To J. T. Lynn’s Duties 


J. T. Lynn has become superinten- 
dent of agents of the General Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, taking over much of the detail 
relinquished by Vice-President John 
Moriarty who is recovering from a 
prolonged illness. 

It is also understood that L. A. 
Smith has been made comptroller of 
the General American Life. Mr. Smith 
joined the company late last year. 

Agency Superintendent Lynn is 
familiar with every angle of the com- 
pany’s business. He was at one time a 
representative of the old Missouri 
State Life and has been both general 
agent and company field supervisor. 
He was called to the home office staff 
of the General American Life about 
three years ago. 


Actuarial Study No. 6 
Issued by Society 


The Actuarial Society of America 
has just announced the completion 
of the sixth item in its series of 
Actuarial Studies. This latest item, 
which will be available soon, deals 
with Distribution of Surplus. The 
principal contributor is Jos. B. Mac- 
lean, with supplementary contribu- 
tions by Edward W. Marshall. 

It will deal with the handling of 
surplus accounts, the general prin- 
ciples of distribution, the contribution 
plan and will include miscellaneous 
practical questions on this subject, 
the development of distribution plans 
here and abroad, the relations to An- 
nuities, Group and Industrial, and a 
considerable amount of data on the 


Encouraging Record 
In Loans and Lapse 


Startling evidence of the value 
which life insurance policyholders 
place on their life insurance protection 
is found in a survey conducted recent- 
ly by the Lincoln National Life Insur-. 
ance Company on paid-up policies 
which bore heavy indebtedness. The 
survey covered actions during 1934 
and 1935. Despite the pressure of re. 
cent unfavorable economic conditions 
and loans made against the policies, 
surprisingly few policyowners allowed 
these contracts to lapse. 

In the group of encumbered paid-up 
policies studied, the loans were either 
partially or completely paid off in a 
number of cases. Approximately one- 
half of the policyowners kept their 
insurance in force by paying the in- 
terest on their loans. Only 19 per cent 
allowed their loans to increase by the 
amount of the interest, and not a sin- 
gle person increased his loan by 
furthering borrowing. 

Even more conclusive evidence was 
found in a study of paid-up, encum- 
bered policies from the state of North 
Dakota, an area which was possibly 
the hardest hit financially in the entire 
country. Despite their unprecedented 
need for ready cash, only 19.8 per cent 
of the North Dakota pdicyowners al- 
lowed their paid-up insurance to lapse. 
Ten per cent either partially decreased 
their loans or paid off their loans in 
full, while 22 per cent continued their 
insurance in force by paying the in- 
terest on their loans. 


dubereduadion of the dividend formula, 
with formulas of 24 companies, and 
some consideration of necessary office 
records. 








President 





Sensible ... Safe... Systematic... 
The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a guar- 
anteed interest rate of 314% 
withdrawal of that fund at any time . . . Pro- 
vides payment of the fund IN ADDITION TO 
THE FACE AMOUNT OF THE POLICY to 
e the beneficiary if policyowner’s death inter- 
rupts the savings plan... 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 
Ralph R. Lounsbury 
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Permits 


ae 
Ask About It 
. 


Wm. J. Sieger 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Asleep at the Switch 
(Concluded from page 9) 


General agents, managers, super- 
intendents and agents should be 
given less first year commission 
and more second and third year 
commisions, thus giving them more 
interest in the renewal of the busi- 
ness which would also tend to re- 
duce turnover. Many companies 
now pay from 110 per cent to 125 
per cent commission during the 
first three years, but pay most of 
it the first year. Much better re- 
sults for both agent and the com- 
pany would result from paying 60 
per cent first year, 30 per cent sec- 
ond year and 20 per cent third year. 
Properly educated and_ trained 
agents would make more first year 
commission at 60 per cent than the 
present ones make at 85 per cent 
and 90 per cent. 

For many years now the general 
field force has been in a rut and 
getting in deeper every year. Com- 
panies have continued granting 
more and more concessions to the 
field men and stressing greater pro- 
duction under the false belief that 
the field men have to be humored 
in order to bring in new business 
and that only by writing a greater 
volume each year could they take 
care of the ever increasing cost of 
lapses and large death claims. 

It is not “what a company pays 
its employees or representatives” 
which makes its business expen- 
sive, but “the results obtained for 
what it pays” is what really counts. 
Fifteen and twenty dollar a week 
employees will produce just about 
fifteen and twenty dollar a week 
results. Companies don’t hire geolo- 
gists for actuaries, nor bank tellers 


as vice-presidents in charge of in- ° 


vestments, and it usually takes 
years of continuous employment 
and experience before the minor 
home office clerk becomes an execu- 
tive, so why should a company hire 
a grocery clerk, a truck driver or 
a carpenter and after only a few 
weeks expect him to properly 
handle a million dollar business? 
Many companies are spending 
thousands of dollars per year on 
conservation and other thousands 
in high first year commissions, ad- 
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vances, office allowances, bonuses 
for volume, etc., under the false 
belief that it is necessary to the 
success of the business, but do not 
spend a dollar in real educational 
work. But, do these same com- 
panies pay home office clerks, sten- 
ographers, bookkeepers, under- 


writers and department managers 
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big salaries and bonuses and make 
them advances on future prospec- 
tive earnings, and can these home 
office employees come to work and 
leave any time of the day they feel 
like and are they retained if they 
continually make errors and are 
generally inefficient? 

Certainly it takes courage to 
strike out through the wilderness 
away from beaten trails, but noth- 
ing has ever been accomplished ex- 
cept through pioneering. If com- 
panies would take some of the sur- 
plus being built up and dividends 
being paid and invest it in educa- 
tion and the building of man power, 
such an investment would pay big 
dividends and build companies to 
where their present surplus and 
dividend payments would be a mere 
drop in the bucket. 

The business of life insurance 
has merited and enjoyed the 
public’s confidence in its sound in- 
vestment policy and ability to meet 
promptly all its obligations, but a 
survey today of public opinion 
would disclose that public con- 
fidence in the field force is being 
rapidly diminishing through the 
inefficiency and too obvious high 
turnover of agents. 
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With the Editors 


Mutual Life of Philadelphia. Ip 
the 113 pages of this book (pub. 
lished by Harper & Brothers), the 
well-worn accusations against 
life imsurance are successive] 
taken up, thoroughly deflated and 


Imperativeness of 
“Ought” 

HE late Dr. Francis Landey 
Patton, one-time professor of 
ethics at Princeton University, is 
best remembered by Edward D. 
Duffield, president of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, for his lesson in the impera- 
tiveness of the “ought”. In 
his understanding of ethics the 
“ought” was all-important and 
if one was faced with something 
which ought to be done, there 
existed no compromise, no op- 
tion, no room for debate—it was 
imperative that that course of ac- 
tion be pursued. This lesson from 
the past was recalled by Mr. 
Duffield in his annual address to 
the fieldmen of the company at 
the recent banquet at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York when 
the speaker noted that the current 
trend is definitely away from this 

variation of the Golden Rule. 
Today, Mr. Duffield finds, to 
his consternation, that a large 
proportion of the citizenry are 
overly concerned with their rights 
—trights of nations, states and in- 
dividuals ; rights of capital; rights 
of labor, and nothing is heard of 
the higher and more vital factor 
in human relationship—the obli- 
gations of the various parties 
which must balance every con- 

ceivable right under the sun. 
Obliterate the responsibilities 
that are invariably essential to 
the preservation of human rights 
and there are no rights left, save 
as guaranteed to the strong 
through weight of strength and 
conquest; obliterate the sense of 
responsibility and the rights of 
no one can be secure save for 
those who are powerful enough 
to batter down all opposition. 
And this nation, Mr. Duffield said, 


will be back on the path of true 
progress only when the people of 
the country come to a proper 
realization of the indivisibility of 
rights and of obligations. 

In discussing this theme, the 
speaker paid tribute to the busi- 


ness of life insurance as being one 


“in which men and women are 
entrusting us with their funds, to 
which they have a right, but 
which they feel they are obligated 
to expend for others.” 


Biffing Shadow-Boxers 


NE of the easiest forms of 

criticism is that of the shad- 
ow-boxing school, which strikes 
unerringly at faults which aren’t 
there. In recent years life insur- 
ance has had more than its share 
of shadow - boxing critics, who 
have sought to deafen the ears of 
the public by their thwacking 
blows against the thin air of imag- 
ined mistakes. These potent 
punchers made a great show of 
logic and of figures, but unfor- 
tunately they would not or could 
not understand what they were 
talking about, namely, life insur- 
ance. 

And, alas! many of the well- 
meaning writers who have at- 
tempted to reply to these critics 
and to defend insurance have re- 
lied mainly on vague moralizings. 
Life insurance, they say, is a won- 
derful thing, so that criticism of 
it is either unfounded or imma- 
terial, and that’s that. Which 
naturally doesn’t go far in con- 
vincing the public. 

Now, however, into this mis- 
leading mixture of thin air, hot 
air and what-have-you? comes the 
clear voice of “Life Insurance 
Speaks for Itself,” by M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 




















thrown down. In the final chap. 
ter, entitled “Is There Nothing 
About the Life Insurance Busi. 
ness That Could Be Improved?” 
President Linton considers sug- 
gestions for genuine improve. 
ments and explains to what ex- 
tent they are possible. 

It is worth noting that the 
punctured criticisms concem 
chiefly life insurance itself, while 
the “possible improvements” af- 
fect rather the organization and 
management of the life insurance 
business. Mr. Linton is president 
not only of the Provident Mutual 
Life but also of the Actuarial 
Society of America and is pecu- 
liarly well fitted to explain actu- 
arial problems. 

Many of the false conclusions 
about life insurance, President 
Linton says, are due to substitut- 
ing hindsight for foresight. That 
theme reappears in several of the 
later chapters, which bear as titles 
the criticisms so often quoted 
and here so cogently answered. 
The fatal error of trying to rely 
on renewable term insurance for 
whole-life protection and a sep- 
arate fund for savings is clearly 
shown. The 6 per cent interest 
charge on policy loans, the costs 
of shifting from one policy to an- 
other, the function of the reserve 





—which is not “confiscated” — 


the nature of dividends as refunds 

(though Mr. Linton does not 

seem to have thought of calling 4 
them that), the improving mor- 

tality rates—these and several 

other points are efficiently round- 

ed off. 
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